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THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY 


By M. Scott Fletcher, M.A., B.Litt., Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Queensland. 


AT the next International Congress of Philosophy, to be held 
this year at Naples, one of the sittings will be dedicated to a 
“Solemn Commemoration of St. Thomas Aquinas.” Doubt may 
perhaps be expressed as to whether the members of the Congress 
would not more fittingly undertake a pilgrimage to Pavia to com- 
memorate the philosopher, Boethius, who died there just fourteen 
centuries ago. The fact that Aquinas was a great theologian, per- 
haps the greatest, no one will question. But are there not enough 
theologians in the world (and in Italy) to worthily commemorate 
the great schoolman to whom they are all so heavily indebted? 
Whereas the author of De Consolatione Philosophiae is probably 
known by name only to many students of the development of 
Thought, and few are his readers to-day. Yet it was Boethius 
who kept the torch of Philosophy burning during the long centuries 
when Aquinas and Abelard, Calvin and Arminius “darkened coun- 
sel” in the name of religion. 


The purpose of this article is to recall a few memorable facts 
concerning the work of Boethius and to inquire what “consolation” 
Philosophy has to offer us who live in times so similar to, yet so 
dissimilar from his own. 


I. 

In the year 524 Boethius was put to death in Pavia after an 
imprisonment for suspected complicity in a plot to deliver Rome 
from the domination of her northern conquerors and to re-establish 
upon its old foundations the Empire now tottering to its fall. He 
was both a patriot and a philosopher. His patriotism brought him 
imprisonment and death, but his philosophy gave to him liberation 
of spirit and a place among the immortals. The history of hig 
times, however interesting, is not what concerns us here, but rather 
those ideas which sustained and con.forted him when all else failed. 
It was during his last days in prison that he wrote, under pressure of 
his own spiritual needs, concerning the Consolation of Philosophy. 
His work is a metaphysical testament, or “last word,” not only of 
the man himself, but of that long line of ancient thinkers of which 
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he forms the rearguard. The place which he occupies in the His- 
tory of Philosophy is pivotal between ancient and mediaeval 
thought.. For a thousand years after his death his famous book 
was the most widely read treatise of pure philosophy circulating 
in Europe. It has been well described as “the philosophical vade- 
mecum of the Middle Ages.” Boethius is regarded by those who at- 
tribute to him some doctrinal writings also, not only as the last of 
the Roman philosophers but also as 'the first of the scholastic theo- 
logians. It is doubtful, however, whether he was a Christian and as 
his authorship of the tractates has been disputed they Imay be dis- 
regarded in any estimate which we may endeavour to form of 
Boethius as a philosopher and as the last of the Roman philosophers. 

In any case it is highly significant that when in prison and face 
to face with death he does not turn to Religion for his consolation 
but finds in Reason alone his grounds for confidence and hope. His 
final appeal is not to God but to that intellectual and moral light 
which lighteth every man coming into the world. It is memorable, 
in this connection, that Sir Thomas More chose to have the De 
Consolatione Philosophtae with him when that devout churchman 
and Utopian dreamer was himself thrust into prison and in daily 
expectation of death. In these days when the claims of theology 
to give a systematic and reasoned account of a divine revelation are 
so widely discredited by earnest thinkers, Boethius is of value in 
helping such to “take stock” of those ultimate principles to which 
ag a last resort we must all look for intellectual satisfaction and 
moral support in times of crisis and danger. And it is in human 
freedom that the Roman philosopher finds the stronghold which he 
needed. The problem of Freedom and Necessity must be faced in 
each generation of thinkers. It is central in Theology, in Meta- 
physics, and emerges even in modern Psychology. Unless Philo- 
sophy can assure man that he is free it can afford him little or no 
help when the pressure of circumstance is at its worst. 


LT 

It must not be supposed by those who are unacquainted with 
“The Consolation of Philosophy” that it is a pious manual of de- 
votion to be read only by the valetudinarian and the dying. It has 
in it a mental and moral quality which makes it rather an incentive 
to the living than a comfort to the dying. Its practical value com- 
mended it to two English sovereigns at important crises of our 
national development. King Alfred, when laying the foundations 
of Anglo-Saxon civilisation in England thought it worth while to 
make it available for such of his subjects who could read it. Queen 
Elizabeth, also, in the spacious days of the Revival of Learning made 
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a fresh translation of Boethius. King Alfred’s version is both more 
and less than a mere translation. It so freely adapts and enlarges 
the treatise, for purposes of religious edification, that the philo- 
sophic simplicity and strength of the original may easily be lost by 
those who only know this version. Still, it is a noble work and we 
are indebted to Dr. W. J. Sedgefield for his recent millenary edition 
in which he reminds us that it “heads the roll of English philo- 
sophical writings.” To our English poets Chaucer and Spenser the 
De Consolatione was a source of inspiration as it was to Dante and 
Boccaccio. When the printing press began to disseminate through- 
out Europe the hoarded treasures of scholarship, the treatise of 
Boethius was among the first to be issued, and it thus became a 
“people’s book” at the very dawn of our modern period. If during 
the last two centuries the De Consolatione Philosophiae has dropped 
out of popular notice it is due not to any inadequacy in its “con- 
solation” but to our preoccupation with the absorbing interests and 
complex problems of our own day. 


In Boethius we find no ready-made salve for sorrow, no facile 
solution of the problems of human existence. A writer, who had 
endeavoured, for the enlightenment of his own contemporaries, to 
reconcile the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle by seeking the un- 
derlying principles in which they fundamentally agreed, was not the 
man’from whom we should expect an easy way of reconciling the 
hard facts of existence with the lofty themes of Philosophy. No, he 
goes to the root of the matter. He imposes upon his readers the 
relentless discipline of seeking the truth for themselves. Philosophy 
can have no “consolation” for those whose certitude rests on second- 
hand truths and not on Truth discovered after much questioning 
and laborious thought. By a simple literary device Boethius repre- 
sents Philosophy as a noble personage who visits him in his prison 
and who discourses with him on the problems arising out of his 
misfortunes. “Sometimes,” he says, “she exceeded not the com- 
mon height of men and sometimes she seemed to touch the heaven 
with her head. And if she lifted it up to the highest she pierces 
the very heavens so that she could not be seen by the beholder.” 
Thus he prepares us for the necessity of penetrating into the realm 
of the transcendental if we are to find a solution of our problems. 
And as we follow his argument he passes step by step from a merely 
rhetorical treatment of the subject of Fortune to a closely reasoned 
enquiry into the nature of the supreme end of human conduct and 
a discussion of the fundamental problem as to the reality of Free- 
dom. It was only by discerning afresh that life has a summum 
bonum to be attained and that man can realize his inalienable 
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Freedom even amid the seeming Necessity of time and circum- 
stance that Boethius found consolation. 


LUT 

In this year of 1924 some are asking, “What consolation can 
Philosophy offer to us?” It may well be retorted that we have no 
right to expect to receive it from that quarter. True, we ought not 
to go to Philosophy primarily for consolation, any more than we 
should expect utility primarily from Science. But if we follow 
the method of Boethius (even though we do not read his book) we 
shall find that consolation does come unsought in the disinterested 
quest for what is far beyond it, viz., Truth. And here let it be noted 
that to the English word “consolation” must be given the wider 
and richer interpretation which is connoted by the Latin term 
consolatio. It means more than comfort for the sorrowful. It in- 
cludes also “encouragement” when faced by danger, and more gen- 
erally satisfaction in the crises of mental disquietude which occur 
in every thoughtful life. The “Consolation” which Boethius sought 
and found is that rational satisfaction which comes from mental 
activity finding an adequate sphere for its due exercise and a 
supreme object as the goal of its ceaseless quest. Philosophy set 
before him the two fundamental problems—(1) What is the sum- 
mum bonum? (2) Is man free? To those who have become ac- 
customed to the somewhat pernicious separation of mental from 
moral Philosophy it may appear as though it ig the business of 
Ethics to answer the first question, and of Metaphysics to discuss 
the second. But the problems are fundamentally one. As it is the 
function of Philosophy to think things together, the two questions 
cannot be kept apart for very long in any adequate discussion if a 
full mental satisfaction and philosophic “consolation” are to be at- 
tained. Truth and worth are two aspects of the total universe of 
experience. The ideal of the True is not to be sundered from the 
ideal of the Good. Nor can either or both of these ideals be separ- 
ated from that of the Beautiful except by abstraction. The human 
mind is essentially conative, reaching out for the satisfactions of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. Our ideals are those intuitive flashes 
of insight into Reality which we are convinced will fully satisfy 
us, when we can understand it through science, enjoy it in art, and 
realize (or actualize) it in conduct and social organisation. 

In considering the crucial problem of Freedom and Necessity 
we stand, in this as in every age of philosophical speculation, at the 
meeting-point of Ethics and Metaphysics. Realism may scoff at 
idealism, and scepticism may seem to undermine the foundations of 
knowledge. But the main results will be but a fresh and more Tigor- 
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ous criticism or our categories of thought, aud a deeper faith in 
the powers of Reason. The History of Philosophy is a record 
of such alternating phases of thought in the ceaseless quest for 
Truth. Hume awakens Kant, and Comte prepared the way for 
Bergson. Philosophy is experiencing a fresh awakening to-day. 
The Pragmatism of James and Schiller was the initial raid into 
the lotos land of Hegelian idealism wherein so many felt secure. 
It is being followed up by the allied and more organized forces of 
neo-realism, scepticism, and behaviourism. But the extremes of 
contemporary philosophy are already meeting, as pointed out by 
Bosanquet, and a new synthesis will be effected for the “consola- 
tion” of those who feel themselves to be exiles in a hostile universe. 
The “neutral stuff’ emerging from Bertrand Russell’s analysis of 
mind, the mystical “essence” discerned by the radical scepticism of 
Santayana and the ultimate reality of Space-Time postulated by 
Alexander are parts of the new foundations of that work of philo- 
sophic reconstruction in which we are all called upon to engage our 
energies of Thought. Or to change the metaphor, these concepts 
are at least crumbs of comfort with which those who complain that 
they “look up and are not fed” may somewhat appease their rational 
hunger until Philosophy sets to work again upon her never-ending 
task of satisfying the human mind. It has been said that Philosophy 
“bakes no bread,” but that is what she is doing unceasingly in her 
efforts to satisfy the intellectual needs of her growing family. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 4. 
Peace With Honour. 


The first axiom of social advance is: never take the chance of 
conflict when compromise is open. From this simple creed all social 
progress comes. Peace without force means a yielding of the strong, 
tot a submission of the weak .. . . Can we yield to a nation in 
the wrong and yet promote world justice? This is the test of a peace 
without victory, of a world not coerced by force .. . Nations are 
often unruly, emotional and stubborn, but they need forgiveness more 
than punishment. In local affairs we may let the majority dictate, 
but liberty should be our guide in world decisions. Toleration is more 
moral than right, more luminous than truth, a sounder principle than 
justice, and more divine than retribution. Without it no democracy 
can exist. Its basis is a peace that endures because it is loved. Battle- 
ships and machine-guns cannot do what simpler forces do through the 
radiating influence of comradeship and good-will. 


—S.N. Patten, in Essays in Economic Theory. 
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I—THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD.* 


By W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., D.Sc. Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Melbourne. 


WHAT can reason and experience tell us about God? This 
is the question before us. It limits the witnesses to two. Other 
witnesses may be needed. I leave that question open. Nevertheless 
my own view is that the witness of experience as interpreted through 
the reason is 90 fundamental and so fruitful that it should be taken 
as the standard whereby the truth and value of all other witnesses 
can be gauged. The subject has certain characteristic difficulties. 
Religious experience with its ethical bias expresses itself more readily 
in action than in reflection, and even when reflective, it leans to- 
wardg prayer and communion rather than towards criticism and 
analysis. Life, in fact is here the essential thing, life and its spirit- 
ual instincts, and the reason which does not clearly see this, is not 
the religious reason ; it is not the reason which can tell us anything 
about God. There are thus two main considerations which must 
influence us. On the one hand the appeal of Philosophy must be to 
the Reason and to the Reason only. On the other, the Reason ap- 
pealed to must be relevant to the experience which needs explaining. 
It is only the Reason that is born with the heart’s need for God, 
and develops in and through the search after God that can be 
trusted to give us a doctrine of God, and to deal with the problems 
that arise out of the religious needs of our nature. 


As we pass into adolescence and even before, as soon at any rate, 
as religion comes to mean something vital to us, and the religious 
impulse seeks to define itself in terms of its own reagon, we find our- 
selves criticising the orthodoxies which our ancestors believed and 
respected, and the Reason of the new age finds itself in conflict with 
the doctrines of the old. The plastic thought of youth, nearer to the 
sources of revelation but further from the practicalities and com- 
promises of the institutions through which the revelation gets 
broadcasted, rebels against the institutional doctrines, as irrational, 
may be, or out of date, or out of harmony with the requirements 
and needs of Religion. Here Religion and its own homespun sense 
of what is reasonable and right is in conflict with Authority, Tra- 
dition, and established Social Sanctions. And this is the first con- 
flict. But later on, another emerges, and that is when the independ- 
ent Reason gets bewildered by the complexity of her own problems 
and finds herself running in opposite directions at the same time, a 
victim of self-contradiction. It is easier to destroy than to build up. 


*The first of four articles which were read as papers of a Tutorial Course 
at the Summer Conference of the A.S.C.M., Adelaide, January, 1924. 
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It is easier for Reason to defy all external authority and to unite its 
forces against a common enemy, than it is to meet the civil wars that 
break out when it seeks to develop its own resources systematically 
and constructively. Shand has told us that the mind by its very 
nature makes for system and organisation. This is no doubt true: 
the unity of our own consciousness compels us to be monists of one 
kind or another. Dualism for thought is never more than a half- 
way house. But the way to system and organisation is through the 
incessant stimulus and conflict of self-contradiction. This is the 
truth that Plato and Hegel preached, and life surely bears out the 
truth of their contention. We live in many universes at once, and 
in the flush and joy of life develop as many contacts with reality as 
possible. Each contact is the starting-point of a new interest which 
in virtue of the same law of self-integration which applies to the 
whole, seeks to become a whole in itself, a self-sufficing microcosm 
with its own special view-point, its own specific partialities and limi- 
tations,—in brief, a little world with its own characteristic centre 
and horizon. As rational beings we wish to understand our environ- 
ment, our fellows, our selves, we wish to understand Nature, 
Humanity, God. But our vision is not sufficiently synoptic to keep 
all these contacts with the universe in contact with each other. We 
divide in order to conquer. The threads of our reason separate, 
and each soon winds itself into its own separate ball. Science goes 
its own particular way ; it follows the senses into the world of mat- 
ter and motion which the senses reveal. Religion starts from the 
needs of the human soul and its philosophy deals with the relation 
between the soul and God. The world of sense and of moving mat- 
ter here seems relatively illusory and unprofitable. Thus a world 
of Science developes and a world of Religion. And each engenders 
a certain characteristic development of the Reason. Science soon 
discovers that she can understand Nature only by obeying her. She 
lives herself into the requirements of a Natural Order and finds 
that the key to Nature is the Idea of Law. Science assumes that all 
natural happenings conform to law, and that the Unity of Nature 
is an Order of Law. It also assumes that nothing can move itself, 
but that all movements are determined by pressure from without. 
And it lives into the world which it thus creates for itself. The suc- 
cess is phenomenal, and the truth is borne in upon the reason that 
Nature is an organisation of infinitesimal parts, that the behaviour 
of each part can be wholly understood in terms of the pressure and 
influence upon it of the surrounding parts, and that upon this in- 
sight all successful explanation depends. Meanwhile Spontaneity 
and Finality, with the belief that things can move or direct them- 
selves, become discarded as the primitive categories of pre-scientific 
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thinking. They are classed with the superstitions of sympathetic 
magic, and connected with that primitive credulity, which it is the 
high role of Science to master and dismiss. Nothing is self- 
determined: everything is determined in its minutest detail by the 
push and the pressure of other things. That push and pressure are 
not arbitrary, but conform strictly to law. There is no such thing 
as Chance, though many events may appear to happen accidentally. 
Chance is Necessity in disguise, and it is for Science to penetrate 
that disguise and disclose the real underlying order of events that 
could never have been otherwise. We are left, then, with a world 
from which all Chance and all Spontaneity are in principle ban- 
ished, a world in which Freedom is an empty word and Thought 
the mere discoverer and spectator of a Universe it cannot influence 
and direct, but can only understand. 

Meanwhile Reason has found for itself another and quite differ- 
ent contact with the Universe. Starting from the Self, it reached 
the conclusion with Plato, that the soul was more real than anything 
else, and that the soul was essentially self-moving and the source of 
movement in all other things. The spontaneity of Soul is here 
made primary, and thig primacy is preserved to it by Christianity. 
To Pythagoreanism and Christianity alike the salvation of the soul 
is the central need, and this implies the creation of an order of 
Spiritual Seekers who will make it their supreme business to pro- 
vide the soul with the world it needs for its proper development. 
Here the world is not accepted as something given, which the soul 
has to accept and understand in some prescribed way. It is rather 
something to be built up, constructed and organised in the light of 
the soul’s own ideals—an Ideal State, an Ideal and World-wide 
Family, a Realm of Justice and a Kingdom of God. And the Rea- 
son which is to be the architect of this New Order is the Reason 
which springs from this spontaneity of the Soul, the Reason which 
expresses the soul’s freedom instead of cancelling it as irrational, 
the Reason of the Ideal, the Reason of Faith, Hope and Love—in a 
word the Religious Reason as opposed to the Reason of Natural 
Science. 

Thus with Idealistic Philosophy and Christianity—there is a 
profound affinity between these two—there comes to light a de- 
velopment of the Reason which eventually must find itself in radical 
collision with the Reason that claims to be Science. Freedom and the 
Ideal are the watchwords of the one; Necessity and the Real are the 
watchwords of the other. The one is concerned with human aspira- 
tion in its quest after a spiritual order, the other with a world from 
which all such aspiration has been banished as subjective and 
visionary, the Order not of Spirit, but of Nature. 
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So long as these two orders are content to develope each in its 
own domain, there is no particular friction. Reason can prove very 
vital and effective even when split in two. Indeed this self- 
sundering of the Reason is an essential and wholesome preliminary. 
Science and Philosophy can best develope their special characteristics 
when left free to mature each in its own way and along its own lines, 
The collision comes when Science seeks to extend its deterministic 
conceptions to the realm of man’s spiritual life, denying his spon- 
taneity and explaining away his ideals; or again, when Idealism— 
the joint concern of Religion and a Personalistic Philosophy—seeks 
to impose its own categories of spontaneity and finality on the scien- 
tist, and to extend the Logic of Man’s Will even to the instrument 
and material through which that will can alone prove effective. 


Let us look at the problem raised by the attempt of Science to 
universalise its own outlook and its own proper categories and to 
bring everything to the test of its own natural touch-stone and 
criterion. And let me, with the object of being more explicit, and 
restricting the discussion within reasonable limits, select a typical 
direction of this scientific attack on Idealistic pretensions.* 


It concerns the problem of Certainty. Science in its modern 
development is characteristically sceptical and cautious, and the 
more complex its subject-matter the more sceptical and cautious 
does-it become. If it ventures a generalisation it does so only in a 
tentative and provisional way. Every such generalisation has to 
pass through its novitiate, to run the gauntlet of minute criticisms 
that riddle it pitilessly, and what survives the ordeal is the imper- 
ishable granite and nothing else. The Scientist, humbled by cen- 
turies of experience of this acid test, meets the Idealist, and listens 
with astonishment to his story of certainty and conviction. How is 
it, he asks, that in this region of the mind which is more complex 
and wonderful than any other region—so complex that the unravell- 
ing of the mixed and tangled threads must be a matter of infinite 
patience and care, you, the worker in this region, can confront me 
straight away with the certainty that there are ideals of a definite 
kind, so essentially one with your own nature that you can realise 
yourself only by following them: how can you be certain that you 
have a self at all seeing how complex a structure the self has shown 
itself to be and how difficult to understand? The appropriate atti- 
tude here is not confidence but the supremest diffidence and modesty. 


Let us turn to Kant and see how, on the lines laid down in the 
Critiques, he would reply to these objections. 


*I am indebted to my colleague, Professor A. C. D. Rivett, for the stimulus 
which started the line of thought which immediately follows. 
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He would start by supporting them. So far as knowledge is 
concerned, he would reply, the scientist is right. That he is right 
moreover is not a matter of conjecture but of critical certainty. 
Kant shows that the very notion of an object which science must 
take for granted, would not be intelligible apart from a rule con- 
necting one event causally with others: briefly, he shows that scien- 
tific determination is implied in the very conception of an object. 
All Thought that has an object, i.e. all Knowledge, must therefore 
be deterministic in type: it must conform to the standards of Nat- 
ural Science. It would seem therefore that the scientist is com- 
pletely justified in seeking to extend the Reason of Science to the 
remotest boundaries of possible knowledge. 


But Kant has a proviso. His argument holds, he points out, 
only on condition that the object in question, the object of Science, 
is phenomenal, i.e. that the intelligible structure of the object is 
determined by the Mind itself and is not something simply given to 
Mind and fundamentally independent of it. 


If Mind then makes Nature in this way, why should it not 
make Spirit? Could it not make a new type of object, a more 
spiritual object, compact of freedom and the ideal? Kant denies 
the possibility of this. The reason, according to Kant, why Mind 
cannot construct a knowable spiritual world, arises from the fact 
that the consciousness of an object is a synthesis of thought and 
intuition. In the case of the object of Science, we have a basis of 
gensory intuition, in the case of the problematic object of Idealism, 
we have no intuitional basis at all. Kant refuses to recognise any 
form of direct intuition other than the sensory. He is therefure 
able to maintain that though this alleged object of Idealism may 
very well exist, we cannot be conscious of it, for there can be no 
consciousness of an object apart from intuition. 


And yet this is not Kant’s last word. He has admitted that the 
alleged object of Idealism may exist. If it does, it will not be a 
phenomenal object, appearing within the limitations of space and 
time, but must belong to a deeper and more fundamental order, the 
order of noumena or things in themselves. The Theoretical Con- 
sciousness, namely Science, cannot discover it. It is however re- 
vealed to our Practical Consciousness as the Moral Imperative. Thus 
Kant recognises a type of rationality deeper than the theoretical 
reason of Science, namely the Moral Reason, the Reason through 
which the Moral Law is recognised as having unconditional author- 
ity over us, and as constituting the very essence of our personality. 
We have here a completely new point of view. Science and Scien- 
tific Knowledge and Method have found their limits. The Moral 
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Consciousness would no doubt be en incalculably complex fact 
were its nature ascertainable through scientific method, but the 
point is that neither Scepticism nor Science can contest its affirmed 
reality, since the order of reality to which it belongs is inaccessible 
to Science and can be grasped only through its own self-revelation 
to a deeper faculty than the theoretical. Through this revelation we 
know ourselves as moral beings, we win the sense of duty and we 
may build upon it as a basis a kingdom of ends in which each mem- 
ber is a self-ruling personality, showing its sovereignty in social ser- 
vice. Kant’s reply to the man of science is then this :—Scientific 
method has its intrinsic limits: there is an order of facts—the moral 
order—which is the soil in which our personality grows, and this 
order of facts does not come within the purview of science at all. 
For the moral consciousness it is single and authoritative, and all 
diffidence about its authenticity is out of place. The Moral Imper- 
ative is our one supreme certitude. If you want any proof of it the 
only proof possible is the transcendental one, that if you even 
doubt it you destroy its unconditional character, and the Moral 
Order is at once broken up. The Moral Order stands or falls with 
this insight of Conscience that is denied to Science. 


Kant was careful to insist that the Moral Reason was not the 
Reason of Religion, it was not a reason that could lay hold of God 
as a Reality. In his latest phage, however, he drew nearer to this 
view, and foreshadowed the point of view to which we now turn, the 
inner point of view of spiritual experience. Our criticism of Kant 
is essentially this :—Knowledge must not be identified as Kant iden- 
tified it, with scientific knowledge. Scientific knowledge is the 
knowledge of nature, and not even this unconditionally: it is the 
knowledge of nature in so far ag nature conforms to determinate 
law, and can be inductively understood. Nature so understood is 
just the abstract half of what we call experience. It is experience 
in so far as we can grasp it through our senses. But experience at its 
centre is self-intuition and the world of experience is primarily and 
centrally a personal world. It was Descartes who took the first essen- 
tial step in this direction when he showed that we could doubt every- 
thing that came before us as object. The whole world of objects 
might conceivably be illusory. But the subject that wag conscious 
of the object was equally real as a conscious subject whether the 
object before it was illusory or real. Briefly, the reality of the object 
could always be doubted, but the reality of the subject was in- 
dubitable. 


If we think this point over we shall see the essential difference 
between self-intuition and the sensory intuition which is the gate- 
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way of Science. In self-intuition we are what we intuit. We see 
experience from within as our own experience. We are directly ac- 
quainted with ourselves as purposive and aspiring beings, aiming 
ever at perfection. We may be convinced that we have no certainty 
that we have reached the truth in any particular. None the less we 
are unshakeably certain that it is of our own personal essence to 
seek the truth, that our aspiration after the ideal is the clinching 
mark of our humanity, and the mark that intrinsically stamps us as 
religious beings. 

From this inner viewpoint we clearly realise the limitations of 
Science and of the Scientific Reason. The viewpoint of Science 1s 
essentially that of the external gpectator. Science does not get 
within the facts it studies, but observes them through the senses and 
therefore from without. Being outside its facts Science can have 
no direct insight into the purposiveness of things and can form no 
judgment as to whether such purposiveness is present or not. The 
teleological viewpoint can be soundly established and fruitfully de- 
veloped only where there is direct experience of purposive striving 
and aspiration. Now in self-intuition where we enjoy ourselves as 
we are, being directly self-conscious, we can realise from within that 
we are purposive beings aiming at self-completion and that the 
mainspring of our being is the instinct for the ideal. This region 
in its inwardness is inaccessible to Science: We can have certainties 
here that Science cannot touch, and could not reach even by the 
most persistent and the most expert application of its methods. The 
“T,” the name which none can give to me but myself, the same in 
sound for all of us, though in inward meaning so unfathomably 
unique, this personal mark stamps all our experience whatever that 
experience may be. I cannot doubt my existence without placing 
my existence as doubter beyond the reach of doubt. The fact of 
self-consciousness is an indubitable certainty, and a certainty that 
can be defended on rational grounds. It is certain because all doubt- 
ing implies it. 

Now let us be quite clear as to what it precisely is that we are 
certain about. What we are certain about, and rationally justified 
in being certain about, is not any truth concerning the nature of the 
self, but the experience, lived reality of self. This is not a matter of 
theory but of life. As regards theory we can never be certain that 
we have ever expressed a doctrine in the best possible way. Inter- 
pretation fluctuates with degree of insight, and with the complete- 
ness of our grasp. Theory if it is to be faithful to our deepening 
and broadening grasp of fact must always be revisable. What we 
are certain about in self-intuition is that the “I” is a reality and not 
an illusion. We are certain of it, because we are it and live it. As 
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James tells us, the sense of our own reality is the fons et origo of 
all our beliefs. We can be certain then of the I’s existence and of 
all that the I—consciousness implies. Hence when the scientist 
points to the complexity of the Self, viewing it objectively after his 
own fashion, and deprecates any assertion of certainty in relation to 
its nature, we can assure him that it is not any theory as to the 
nature of the self which we put forward dogmatically as incontro- 
vertible, but simply our intuition of the self as we live it and in- 
wardly are it. 

That is what we have to defend against science: the indubit- 
ability of the Self as a fact of experience. We defend it (1) by 
showing that it is a fact to which Science is necessarily blind. It is 
not perceivable at all from the viewpoint which Science, by its 
very dependence on the senses for its primary data, is compelled to 
adopt. Hence the categories of Science cannot be used to disprove 
the reality of Self-Consciousness. But (2) we defend it more posi- 
tively by ourselves adopting the inner-view point from which alone 
it can be revealed as a fact. We call it a fact, but it is a fact of a 
unique kind, not anything isolable or detachable, but rather a uni- 
verse of powers, purposes, values and ideals, demanding for its inti- 
mate understanding not the reason of Science but the reason of 
Religion. 

Insight into fact becomes religious when it discerns in that 
fact the presence of God. And my contention here would be that 
there is a defensible sense in which anyone may claim that insight 
who is in any way seeking a good that he has not yet got, and in 
particular seeking something that is true, beautiful or right. In 
the broadest sense of the term, everything that has life is a seeker 
after a good, after something which has value for it, if it be only a 
survival value, and in this obscure sense is seeking after God. But 
when the quest is for the Ideal as something intrinsically and super- 
latively valuable, and as alone capable of satisfying our deepest 
human need, then, I take it, the quest has a far deeper bearing, and 
is the quest for God in the sense which enables us to give to the 
term “God” a truer and profounder meaning than we can give to it 
in any other way. 

In a well-known passage in “The Idea of God,’ Pringle- 
Pattison refers to the presence of the Ideals in our life as “the real- 
ity of God within us” (p.: 246). The presence of the ideal in human 
experience, he tells us again (p. 244) is “the fundamental charac- 
teristic of that experience,’ adding more constructively (p 245) 
“Man’s ideals are, in a sense the creative forces that shape his life 
from within. They have brought him thus far, and they confer 
upon him the possibility of an endless advance.” 
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I propose to devote the remainder of this article to a con- 
sideration of this view of the Ideal ag the presence of God in the 
soul. Let us turn to religious experience and see how it conceives 
God’s relation to the soul of man. 

In the first place, God is there conceived as that which can com- 
pletely satisfy the soul’s deepest need. We accept this ag a suitable 
preliminary definition of God from the standpoint of religious ex- 
perience. There is in the second place the requirement of intimacy. 
God must be nearer to us than breathing. He must be in sober 
truth the soul of our soul. Not only must the innermost secrets of 
our heart be open to his gaze, but he must be immanent in the 
experience itself, so that it is in some sense his experience as well as 
ours. But further, there is the counter-requirement of infinite 
superiority to ourselves. His power to help and save is connected 
with his life being of a higher order than our own. From this view- 
point, God transcends the experience he inspires and directs, and 
being not ourselves we can worship him as the transcendent source 
of Good and the great Provider of all that we value. Religious ex- 
perience again, requires that my God shall also be your God, that 
he shall be the Universal God, the Common Father or Mother of 
us all. This means that his presence in the life is not discernible 
to the learned only, through an effort of highly trained intelligence, 
but discernible, immediately, to all who have the ears to hear and 
the eyes to see, discernible through intuition, aspiration and love, 
discernible through faith. Again, His presence, to meet a universal 
need, must be infinitely adjustible to the precise form in which the 
individual need makes itself felt. It must in this sense be all things 
to all men. It must meet the just requirements of relativity. Fur- 
ther, His Presence must appeal to our free agency, emphasize our 
personality, stimulate all our powers, moral, intellectual, creative, 
to the utmost. Our self-realisation, our progress, must express our 
own initiative as well as our dependence upon God. 

Now it seems to me that all these requirements of the religious 
consciousness are adequately met on the assumption that the Ideal 
is the Presence of God in our life: that the Ideal is the form in 
which the Infinite inspires our finitude, and exalts us above our- 
selves, the form in which our human nature verily partakes of God. 
Let us consider the points in turn, or, rather, bearing in view the 
searching nature of the first requirement, involving as it does the 
very definition of God, let us keep that to the last, and start with the 
second. This deals with the immanence of God in our life, with 
the question of Intimacy. What is Truth to the truth-seeker, Beauty 
to the artist, Right to the reformer? Consider Truth. Consider its 
relation to our thinking. All Science and all Philosophy is rooted 
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in the aspiration after Truth and the will to think truly. Take 
away the truth motive and standard from our thinking, and what is 
left? Take away not only the will to find truth in the world of 
things and their meaning, but the will to find it in the coherency 
and self-consistency of man’s own thought about things and mean- 
ings, and what is left? Surely a thought that has no means of dis- 
tinguishing between what is true and is not true, between what is 
consistent and what is inconsistent, a thought that can turn into 
error and fallacy without recognising that it has done so. Such 
formless, lawless thinking could at best be nothing but the raw 
material of meaning, and would represent thought in ruins, re- 
duced to its beggarly elements. In some form or other, Truth is 
essential to thought: even when our thinking is degraded to the 
service of what is bad, its serviceability still depends on the presence 
of truth within it. Thinking that lacks all logical standards lacks 
the binding power which unifies it. It has lost all form and ex- 
pressiveness, and it has completely lost all value and all good. No- 
thing is nearer to thought, more essential to its own unity and in- 
tegrity than its own logic. All the lapses of thought, its errors, 
irrelevancies and fallacies, all the private delinquencies of our 
thinking which we seek to cover from the eyes of others, these are 
all patent to the offended standard. Logic has no share in these 
lapses, but it is none the less their veritable progenitor, for if logic 
were annulled they would not be lapses but only indifferent events. 
The standard remains, revealing every departure from its demands, 
making errors and fallacies out of certain ways of thinking, and 
excluding these from the tissue of knowledge, integrating the re- 
mainder, tormenting the thinker with the purifying spur of self- 
contradiction, and all the while so constitutive of the thinker’s own 
faculty and function as the very essence of its unity and the 
source of all its purposiveness and vitality that it would be hard to 
conceive any immanence more close and more pervasive than that of 
Logic to the thinking it inspires. And yet it would be equally hard 
to conceive any transcendence more complete. The relation of 
Thought to its own Logic is one of aspiration, aspiration after its 
own native ideal. The logic that enters the thought so intimately 
and weaves the web of the argument from within, does not detract 
in any way from the integrity of the standard, but rather makes it 
shine out in greater and more compelling grandeur. The ideal 
standard and pattern is no doubt the mainspring and compass of 
all progress within the soul and the world, it is the very shaper of 
our thought and life, and in this sense is nearer to us than our own 
breath; and yet it is that which through all this progress of the 
soul, abides permanent and unbroken. It is ever giving itself away 
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and yet suffering no decrease. It is the soul’s most intimate com- 
panion, sharing that unique type of intimacy which we express in 
the phrase, “the soul of our soul,” or “the life of our life,” and yet 
remains itself by itself, aloft and alone, a Form of Forms, a Vision 
of Absolute Beauty, as revealed to Diotima, the prophetess of Man- 
tineia. The Ideal responds then exactly to those requirements of 
the religious consciousness which bear on intimacy and transcend- 
ence. It has the intimacy which enables us to love it as we love our 
own life, and it has the sublimity which enables us to worship it as 
the source of all that is imperishable and eternal. 

We turn next to the requirements of universality. The primary 
appeal of the Ideal is to Life itself in all its variety, an appeal to 
its aspiration after betterment. There need be no culture, no intel- 
lectual power, only the aspiration: where there is this, there the 
Ideal will knock at life’s door, and will enter in and take possession 
and control. Just as religious experience sees God with the eye of 
faith, and holds that faith and not knowledge or culture is the pass- 
port to the religious life, so it is with the Ideal. It is our aspira- 
tion that sees it and not any keenness of thought or splendour of 
genius. The one essential requirement of the Ideal is that we 
should feel the need of it as our guide to a life that is higher and 
better, as our guide to the Spiritual World. If the need is felt, the 
Ideal is already present and operative in the sense of Pascal’s fine 
saying—“Thou wouldest not be seeking me hadst thou not already 
found me.” So as the quest for the Ideal is common to all men, in 
a broad sense common to all living things, its presence and its ap- 
peal must be coextensive with Humanity, with Life itself. The Stoicg 
called the Reason, as the Christians called God, the Common Father 
of us all. Similar language may be used of the Ideal. The Ideals 
are the origin of all our purposive endeavour. In so far as our life 
has meaning and value, our life springs from them and we are their 
children. They are the powers through whose guidance we shape 
for ourselves a spiritual world. 

Again, it is particularly significant that Ideality not only toler- 
ates Relativity, but actually implies it. What is distinctive of Ideal- 
ity is that it is an illimitable capacity for varied realisation. The 
Ideal is nothing already realised confronting our aspiration with a 
certain fixed form of its own. It is not a form but the formal prin- 
ciple of all forms. Wherever there is aspiration there it can be 
realised according to the measure and virtue of the aspirant, and in 
close adjustment to his conditions and environment. What varies is 
not the standard, which remains abidingly ideal, but the interpre- 
tation put upon it. Then each may and must realise the Ideal in his 
own way. 
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Religious experience, further, requires God’s cooperation with 
the soul. There must be the appeal to personal effort, the appeal to 
the will. The Ideality of the Ideal necessitates this appeal to our 
freedom. It needs realisation, and only our free agency can realise 
it. The Ideals need embodying in codes and institutions as well as 
in the lives of men and women: they require therefore our human 
effort in their service. But they do not require this service under 
compulsion. The authority of the Ideal cannot be forced on us. It 
comes to us as an obligation, as an absolute requirement of our own 
nature, but though it points out what we ought to do, it cannot 
compel us to do it. Its appeal is to our freedom. It does not bid us 
in the terms “You must and cannot help yourself,” but rather in the 
Kantian form, “You can because you ought.” 

Thus in every fundamental respect the presence of the Ideals 
reveals itself as the Reality of God within us, and the view which 
identifies the Ideals with the attributes of God, and their Unitary 
Source with God Himself, seems confirmed on every hand. We are 
still left however with one formidable question: the question whether 
the Ideal is not far too abstract an entity to satisfy the religious 
consciousness. If God is defined as the Power that can completely 
satisfy man’s deepest need, can we in view of that definition, identify 
the Ideal with the God of Religion? Now, whether the Ideals are 
identifiable with God or not, at any rate they are not abstractions. 
“Tt is no doubt true that in ‘thinking of them we may isolate them 
from each other, from their bearing on the actual and from all 
reference to the central light of aiile? they are but the radiations. 
But such abstraction is at our convenience and our peril. It does 
not mirror the truth. If ideas are forces—and who doubts it >—the 
ideals which inspire and control ideas must be greater powers than 
the ideas through which they find a partial, imperfect, and tran- 
sitory expression. . . . Beauty, beauty as it meets us in face 
and form and landscape and art, is this anything fictitious or illus- 
ory? When the mystic refers to it as God’s wooing of the soul, is he 
altogether wrong? And when Wordsworth telling of Nature’s 
adopted child, writes in the familiar words that “she shall lean her 
ear in many a secret place, where rivulets dance their wayward 
round, and beauty born of murmuring sound shall pass into her 
face,” how vivid is the reality that makes that face so beautiful! 
It has no hands or feet, it takes no room in space though it pervades 
it, it alters nothing and yet its transfigures everything. Is that 
beauty, we ask, a real power, and a power of another and deeper 
order than the sense which it idealises, or is it a mere abstraction ? 
Is it a supreme fact or is it an illusion? Surely it is a real power 
and a supreme fact. And Truth? Is not Truth also a power within 
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the soul? A power immanent in it and yet transcending the thought 
it inspires and guides? How it holds us when we are trying to ex- 
press ourselves, compelling us to erase this and underline that, to 
tear up a morning’s work like so much chaff, and when we think the 
work is finished, it will kindle our thought afresh and with revealing 
flame light up some uncriticised assumption, something slurred 
over with rhetoric, or perhaps a pretentious reason that does no 
more than repeat the statement it professes to support. And finally 
Right, the concrete rightness which sways what we call our moral 
conscience, and brings duty home to us, what of that? Is that not 
also something very real? Our life may be torn with perplexity, 
with the conflict of rival claims. The presence of that familiar trag- 
edy when one good strikes another may be urging us to a one-sided 
solution. But down in the depths of our conviction we know that 
there is but one ultimate solution possible: that the Ideal Right 
is real, real as God is, that it cannot favour a one-sided good; that 
we must work on, fight on, love on, till the form of the Good to 
which we yield our wills in faith stands revealed to us in its harmony 
and unity. If this power be taken from our life, the fixed loyalty 
to a single call goes with it, the lodestar falls from our sky, our 
resolution falters, we snatch at various partial goods, our life dis- 
integrates, the great joys of love and work turn to poison in the cup. 
Only the confessed reality of Right can save us from all this. We 
are saved if we but grasp the supreme, divine reality of Ideals that 
are never fully realised in our conduct but are yet the life and death- 
less spring of all our upward endeavour. Such Ideals are not ab- 
stractions but powers, and there is surely no greater power, no one 
more real, . . . more fundamentally satisfying than the 
Right ?* 

I come now to the last point, and I am quite aware that I have 
left the most important and most difficult point to the last. I pro- 
pose at present to do no more than indicate it. If by God we mean 
the Power that can completely satisfy our deepest need, it will for 
many appear insufficient to point out that it is precisely Perfection 
that can give the maximum of satisfaction and that no need can be 
so deep as to require something still more perfect than the fellow- 
ship of the Ideal. It may be objected that the need for God ig a per- 
sonal need and can be satisfied only by a personal response, that the 
Ideals even if they are not abstractions are at any rate not per- 
sonal, and that they are therefore a poor substitute for the fellow- 
ship of the risen Christ who alone can fully meet the spirit’s deepest 


*From an article of the present writer, entitled “From Science to Religion,” 
and published in the Hibbert Journal, October, 1918. 
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need. Keeping still to the standpoint of reason and experience, I 
propose in a second article to consider the question of Personality in 
relation to the Ideal, and later on to discuss the view of Plotinus 
that there is a Godhead above God, the Ineffable One, and that our 
deepest need is met only through our ecstatic union with this 
Godhead. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 5. The Uses of Philosophy. 

Under the name of Ethics its task is to review the various moral 
ideals with the help of which men have tried to make clear to them- 
selves what kind of life is truly worth living. Ethics is an essen- 
tial part of education for all who are not content merely to drift 
through life, but want to chart their life’s course with clear eyes fixed 
upon the ideal. If Philosophy as Ethics deals with the moral con- 
duct of life, Logic deals with the right conduct of the intellect. Ideals 
alone will not ensure right action if knowledge be lacking. And to 
know is to perceive and think truly; it is to perceive and think things 
as they really are—without prejudice, illusion, and error. The pursuit 
of knowledge and of truth requires a discipline of the intellect, of the 
power to think and to reason, which it is the task of Logic to provide. 
There is a third service that Philosophy, and Philosophy alone, can ren- 
der. This is the service of bringing order and unity into our irtellec- 
tual life, of giving us a stable and collective outlook on the world as a 
whole. The enquiring mind at the present day, finds itself confronted 
by such a multitude of theories and beliefs that it may well be for- 
given for feeling perplexed. Distracted by the theories of the various 
sciences on the one side, and by the traditional doctrines of religion 
on the other, it may despair of finding a solution to their conflict. The 
great modern philosophers, however much in detail they may disagree 
one from the other, yet may fairly be said to have stood solidly for the 
possibility of a unified world-view. The reconciliation of religion and 
science, without sacrificing what is true ard valuable in either, has 
been the persistent problem of modern philosophy, as it has been the 
persistent need of modern civilisation. Not that philosophy can offer 
a cut-and-dried solution,—far from it. But at least, it can trace both 
science and religion to their roots in humar experience, and thus com- 
pare them as ways in which to react to the universe and in which the 
universe reveals itself to us. They are then seen, to be in principle, 
not incompatible or necessarily conflicting. 

Thus Philosophy is the one study which seeks to bring unity into 
our spiritual life. It is the one study through which the human mind 
strives to bring order into the chaos of theories and beliefs which have 
resulted from its manifold attempts to understand and interpret to 
itself the mystery of the universe. 


t 
—Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernle. From the Rand Daily Mail 
Special Number, “University of the Witwatersrand,” November 1, 1923. 
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By K. S. Cunningham, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, 
University of Melbourne. 


IN modern psychological thought emphasis is increasingly 
placed on the dynamic rather than the static view of mental life. 
In particular, the school of psychoanalysis devotes the major part 
of its attention to a study of the forces inherent in the normal and 
abnormal manifestations of mental life. In fact, the writings of 
this school at times leave one with the impression that the mind is 
to be thought of as somewhat like an arena in which various forces 
come into contact, often into conflict, modify and repress each other 
according to certain ascertained or hypothetical principles, and, in 
this way, decide what the individual is and does. In this process the 
individual is apparently rather at the mercy of these forces and, 
in the attempt to understand what appears on the surface of his own 
mind, is somewhat in the position of a stage manager who knows 
only a fraction of what goes on behind the scenes. In the interests 
of conventionality, or even of decency, the curtain of censorship 
conceals things not only from the outside world but even from him- 
self. If what some writers say is true, there is as much illusion in 
life as in the theatre, and with this difference, that even the prin- 
cipal actor is himself often duped. 


In orthodox psychology the idea of mental energy is largely 
covered by the term conation which, with most psychologists, repre- 
sents something very central and fundamental in mental life. This 
term suggests the recognition of the centralising and organising 
agency of the self as lying behind and directing the actions of the 
individual. In its various forms from mere dim strivings to 
clearly conceived and pursued ends conation implies the idea of con- 
trol arising from within the self. It may be that psychoanalysis is 
merely going a step deeper when it points out the disguised or un- 
recognised nature and action of many of the forces which affect us; 
but it often leaves the impression that the individual is the result- 
ant of the rather mechanical operation of such forces. That psycho 
analysis implicitly does rather more justice to the self as controlling 
agency than it explicitly acknowledges is hinted at by the recog- 
nition by the best writers on the subject that psychoanalysis is 
fundamentally self analysis and that cure is essentially self cure. 
Its “determinism” contains at least this much of self-determination. 


Among the mental mechanisms postulated by psychoanalysis 
repression plays a central part, particularly in the formation of 
complexes. It stands in general for either the process or the result 
of avoiding mental conflict set up by the presence of incompatible 
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mental forces. It implies the presence of some definite instinctive 
urge and the denial to this of a satisfactory form of expression. The 
repression is not typically a matter of deliberate choice on the part 
of the individual, indeed we gather that the undesirable results 
which follow from repression are directly connected with failure to 
realise just what has taken place. But the great driving forces of 
life refuse to be treated in this off-hand fashion, and though the at- 
tempt may appear to be successful the repressed elements have only 
been driven into the unconscious in the form of a mischief making 
complex which can be rendered harmless only through being 
brought into the light of consciousness as the result of a patient 
process of analysis. It is obvious that the idea of repression in this 
sense stands or falls with the proof or disproof of the general theory 
of psychoanalysis, but it is rather surprising to find how frequently 
the term is used by writers who do not clearly define the sense in 
which they use it. 


There is much in the whole theory underlying psychoanalysis 
which apparently needs clearing up, but we need detain ourselves 
over certain questions only before discussing the part played by re- 
pression in mental development. It seems, however, essential to 
answer the following questions :—What exactly are we to mean by 
the term? Is repression a factor in normal mental life or is it 
essentially pathological? In what way does repression take place? 
What is its relation to conation, inhibition and sublimation? 


Repression is at timeg spoken of as an active force. To quote 
from Jung, “With Freud the concept (as, moreover, the word sug- 
gests) has the character of an active doing, frequently, indeed that 
of a function of the conscious”; or again from Green in “Psycho 
Analysis in the Class Room” “the result will be an internal conflict 
between the forces of the urge and the force of repression that is 
pitted against it.” It seems, however, more correct to regard re- 
pression as a certain form of relationship and interaction between 
mental forces, or as the result of this, than as an active force with 
an identity of its own. The possibility of repression arises only 
when two incompatible tendencies oppose each other. On this view 
repression is not analogous to a positive instinctive urge, as is often 
suggested by the way in which the term is used, though it is obvious 
that the very word itself implies the existence of such urges since 
we could not speak of repressing an inert object. In the typical 
case the incompatibility arises between some particular instinctive 
force, or the memory of some particular incident in personal history, 
iand the resistance offered to it by the identification of the self as a 
whole with an opposed tendency. Thus in a case of the pathological 
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repression of sexual impulses it does not carry us all the way to say 
that we have the sexual tendencies on the one hand and the force of 
“repression” on the other. What has really happened is that through 
Severe upbringing or through too thorough absorption of social 
taboos, coupled, one would think, with innately unstable or neurotic 
tendencies, the sexual impulses are brought into unnatural and, 
perhaps, unrealised opposition with the self ag a whole. In such a 
case the self is, of course, divided against itself and such division 
has only to become sufficiently extensive to lead to the phenomenon 
of dissociation of personality. 


Does the term “repression” denote something essentially patho- 
logical, or is it to be used as applicable to normal mental processes ? 
In many modern writings so much is said of the baneful effects of 
repression that it undoubtedly tends to carry with it the flavour of 
abnormality. But this is not by any means always the case; in fact 
there has been some misunderstanding of Freud’s work through 
overlooking the fact that he distinguishes between the normal and 
desirable repression of “partial impulses” and that repression which 
results in the formation of complexes through the attempted block- 
age of some great instinctive force. The value of a study of the 
pathological is that it often shows up in clearer perspective the pro- 
cesses which, less obviously, play a part in normal activities: nature 
herself has no hard and fast lines drawn between the normal and 
the abnormal. The danger seems to be that when, as in the case 
of psychoanalysis, attention is concentrated on the abnormal we 
tend to forget the fact and interpret it as being typical. There 
seems to be no gain in refusing to use the word “repression” as 
‘indicating a normal mental process: it seems, rather, an advantage 
to do this and to regard it as pathological only when it is followed 
by undesirable results. It would appear that such results follow 
from represssion only when there is an unsuccessful attempt to 
exclude from consciousness elements or sections of mental life 
which on account of having cut deeply into the individual’s experi- 
ence, or, on account of their primitive and fundamental character, 
have very strong emotional and conative accompaniments. 


There seems to be no reason why the term “libido,” except for 
the fact that, for some, it has the merit of suggesting the primacy 
of the sexual urge, should have been introduced to denote what 
psychology has for many years spoken of as “conation.” The term 
“repression,” though a very useful one, seems to denote much the 
same fact as the older term “inhibition,” the difference being, per- 
haps, that the latter suggests the momentary holding up of a con- 
ation, while the former suggests a long continued opposition to 
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some driving force of mental life. Apart from this, and from the 
fact that inhibition suggests willed control and repression a control 
mechanism having its roots in the unconscious, the two seem to 
denominate the same type of fact, to be but different phases of the 
same process. Ward in his “Psychological Principles” claims that 
“the hypothesis of subconsciousness is in the main nothing more 
than the application of the facts of presentation of the law of con- 
tinuity.” We might similarly claim that the concept of repression 
as used to explain the facts brought to light by modern investiga- 
tions of pathological cases is an inference from the normal conscious 
experience of inhibition. 


The distinction between repression and sublimation can, per- 
haps, be best expressed by pointing out that the former is a negative 
concept, the latter a positive one. Sublimation denotes the utilisa- 
tion of mental energy in some indirect manner; repression, in itself, 
denotes nothing more than the attempt to prevent mental energy 
from expressing itself. Since, according to psychoanalysis, such 
repression leads to indirect and disguised forms of expression it 
would appear that the distinction between the results brought about 
by repression and sublimation respectively becomes a pragmatic 
one rather than one based on fundamental psychological differences. 
This, indeed is implied by Jung when he states “When this oper- 
ation” (the diversion of the sexual libido from the gexual territory 
into associated functions) “succeeds without injury to the adapta- 
tion of the individual it is called sublimation. Where the attempt 
doeg not succeed it is called repression.” 


Turning now to the part played by repression in mental de- 
velopment we must notice that, in the wide sense in which it cor- 
responds largely with inhibition, it plays a part of fundamental im- 
portance. As we have seen, the very notion of repression implies 
conation. Further than this, conation itself can become effective 
only through repression. Conation ig essentially selective in charac- 
ter; it implies ability to pursue ends by virtue of the capacity of the 
organism to ignore, inhibit or repress possible distractions arising 
from within or without. On the cognitive plane capacity to pursue 
a connected train of ideas depends upon ability to repress associ- 
ations which would lead off the track, and cases of insanity are 
known in which mental life is a mere chaos owing, apparently, to 
loss of this power of repression. On the instinctive level repression 
ig a necessary result of the well-known incompatibility of some of 
the instinctive urges. The essential function in mental development 
of repression in this wide sense can be further emphasised by the re- 
flection that the higher forms of mental life exhibit far greater capa- 
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cities for repression than do the lower. A family of dogs could 
not emulate the forbearance of a human family sitting with food 
in front of them waiting until all are ready to commence. A young 
child does not hesitate to express or to show his real feelings to the 
stranger who seeks to make friendly advances. 


But repression is more than the momentary inhibition of alter- 
natives. Its effect on mental development is even more important 
when we consider that, owing to the formation of habitual attitudes 
which is implied in the very notion of self identity, and owing to the 
necessity of choice between conflicting impulses, there grows up in 
the individual a definite orientation towards the satisfaction or 
otherwise of his various native urges. Thus repression would seem 
to be an effort of the self as a whole against some particular impulse, 
We shall presently discuss repression as caused through the external 
influences arising from the environment, but it would seem correct 
to suppose that such influences are effective only on account of the 
fact that they set up a conflict within the self. This appears to take 
place typically through the medium of fear, which, especially in 
pathological cases, is an important, if not constant, element in the 
causation of repression. 


From the purely psychologica! point of view the study of re- 
pression is concerned with internal mental forces ; from the practical 
and educational point of view it is of vital importance to consider 
the way in which these mental forces are influenced by the environ- 
ment. The social medium in which a child grows up inevitably af- 
fects his development through the encouragement or discouragement 
which it offers to his various impulses, many of these being essen- 
tially social in reference. The old discussion as to whether the 
individual possessed any innate equipment hinged on the question of 
innate ideas. This is no longer a matter of dispute since it is now 
realised that the innate constituents are to be thought of as certain 
more or less specific tendencies or forces—the “horme” of the indi- 
vidual—which, at least in the case of human beings, leaves the way 
open for considerable possibilities of modification. These urges, 
typified by the instincts, are conceived as being primitive in type 
and to be in need of careful treatment if the individual is to be 
satisfactorily adjusted to the requirements of civilised life. Much 
of this modification goes on subconsciously, by virtue of the suggesti- 
bility of the human mind. The child realises at 1a very early age, 
through the medium of parent, teacher and playmate, that society 
looks with disfavour, if it does not visit with punishment, certain 
ways in which the individual might attempt to express his original 
impulses. 
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But from very early times in man’s history there has been more 
than this subconscious assimilation of the individual to the type. 
Primitive and even semi-civilised societies appear to abhor the 
atypical, and the individual who through inborn abnormality or too 
pronounced assertion of individuality, fails to conform is apt to re- 
ceive very summary treatment. The destruction of physically unfit 
children in some savage tribes, the persecution of witches, the stress 
of the Middle Ages on religious conformity, and, to some extent, 
the treatment of criminals, even in modern times, are cases in point. 
Further than this, in the efforts which civilised man puts forth in 
the attempt to influence the development of the young, viz., in edu- 
cation, repression plays, or has played, a large part. Authority is 
the traditional ruler in this sphere, and it has remained for recent 
times to question his right to the throne. Educatiin in the past 
has consisted very largely in making the child do what he would not 
naturally choose to do, and a rigid system of discipline was needed 
to hold at bay the child’s natural impulses. The well-known result 
was the working out of numerous, and, at times, ingenious “compen- 
sations.” The most serious—serious both in intent and result— 
effort which society makes at modification of the individual through 
repression is to be seen in the treatment still accorded to those whom 
it classifies as its criminals. With a fatal blindness to the necessity 
for the careful investigation and differentiation of the causes of 
crime in different individuals it has one universal remedy, that of 
repression. Crime is largely a result of the repressions placed by 
society on the individual, the cure for crime is still further re- 
pression. The harshness of the criminal code has been greatly re- 
laxed on humanitarian grounds; on psychological grounds our most 
urgently needed reform in the problem of crime is the substitution 
of discriminating, constructive and positive methods of treatment 
in place of the purely negative one of repression. 


In these various ways, then, the environment of the child tends 
to exert an influence upon him through the method of repression. 
It is apparently in this process that there are likely to arise the 
mental conflicts which, in some cases, may have such harmful re- 
sults. Even before the rise of psychoanalysis various writers ex- 
pressed the view that this repression or moulding of primitive ten- 
dencies into desirable forms was attended by dangers for the indi- 
vidual concerned. For example the view hag been expressed that the 
play activities of the child have as one of their functions the harm- 
less liberation of primitive tendencies which if not thus given ex- 
pression to would lead to serious results, Stanley Hall in his pre- 
face to “Adolescence” says, “Rousseau would leave prepubescent 
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years to nature and to these primal hereditary impulsions and allow 
the fundamental traits of savagery their fling till twelve. Biological 
psychology finds many and cogent reasons to confirm this view if 
only a proper environment could be provided.” 


There are not wanting advocates for the other side of the 
question. They point out that the cultivation of the habit of obedi- 
ence to authority is most necessary and desirable, they deplore the 
lack of control in modern social life or oppose the tendency to make 
school life too easy and attractive. There certainly does seem to be 
a stage in the life of society or of the individual when the motive 
and sanction of authority plays an essential part. The young child 
who in the early stages of his development never had any of his im- 
pulses opposed would not make a very desirable type of human 
being. A certain amount of control from without seems necessary 
to enable the individual to reach the stage where self control is pos- 
sible. This, indeed, seems to be the crux of the whole question. The 
advocates of authority or repression do not always seem to realise 
that the only type of control really worth having is self control, and 
that this cannot well be furthered by any merely negative meas- 
ures. In this connection it is most instructive to observe the re- 
markable success that hag followed the constructive efforts of men 
such as Homer Lane in his “Little Commonwealth,” in the reform- 
ation of those who have embarked on delinquent careers. Here by 
removing repressions and by substituting such positive influences 
as ownership, initiative, honour, responsibility, and co-operation it 
has been found possible in almost all cases to bring about an en- 
tire change of outlook and a removal of that anti-social grudge 
which lies at the basis of so many criminal careers. 


The great contributions made by the psychoanalytical school 
to the study of human mental development would appear to be the 
need for a more intimate knowledge of the primary mental forces, 
the stress it places upon the infantile stages of development (there 
has been some tendency in the past to overlook the importance of 
what happened before adolescence), and the attention it has drawn 
to the disastrous and often unrecognised results which may follow 
the repressions set up by a too severe or restricted environment. 
The methods employed by psychoanalysis would appear to be funda- 
mentally an attempt to reintroduce harmony and balance within the 
self by a process of self-knowledge, liberation of repressed emotions 
and re-education; and they would appear to be successful only 
in so far as this aim ig achieved. 


We may now briefly sum up the view which is here taken of 
the influence of repression on mental development. In the widest 
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sense of the term repression is a sine qua non of the purposive 
activity of mental life. Without it progress would be impossible 
since there would be pursuit of every passing impulse. Green writes, 
“The total value of repression is in any case largely negative since 
it results in no action.” It might be claimed on the other hand, 
that though repression ig negative in nature it is valuable when, and 
in so far as, it is a preliminary to some positive utilisation of men- 
tal energy. The undesirable results which follow from it in some 
cases arise from the fact that the attempt to completely repress 
some fundamental force in human nature without the provision of 
a satisfactory substitute produces a conflict and disharmony which 
strikes at the very root of normal and desirable self-hood. The gen- 
eral trend of modern insight into the question of the most desir- 
able environment for the young is to see that mere repression arising 
from external authority is valueless or worse; all mental and moral 
development comes from within and the most valuable help which 
can be given this development from without lies in the positive -en- 
couragement of innate tendencies of useful kinds, the elimination 
of the undesirable thus following through the indirect process of 
exclusion rather than through direct opposition. It is what is 
actually done and not what is repressed that counts as the chief fac- 
tor in development. 


os NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 6. 
The Educational State. 


The danger of the conception of the educational State is that it 
may mean in practice the dogmatic State. The Platonic State has its 
dogmatic side. In the Republic wisdom proscribes the dramatist and 
almost expels the poet; in the Laws a State Theology issues in the per- 
secution of heretics. The Mediaeval Church also showed its dogmatic 
side. Ex cathcdra, the visible Head of the Church issued his bulls, 
launched his excommunications, declared and stereotyped the truth. He 
who would assign to the modern State the inculcation of truth ard 
beauty and goodness may find, if he succeeds, that truth may harden, 
and beauty freeze, and goodness become a dead form. The shadow of an 
Academy may cover the land: government may become a government 
of maidarins; a correct and stiff prudery may usurp upon the free play 
of taste; the initiative of heretics, which is the life-force of the mind, 
may take to it wings and fly. The educated, disciplined community 
may show (as Plato desired that the community of his Laws oY 
show) the stiff invariability of ancient Egypt. 

—Ernest Barker in the Hibbert Journal. 
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By Professor W. Mitchell, M.A., D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor of 
Adelaide University. 


PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS, having accepted the invitation 
of the Universities and Education Departments of Australia and 
New Zealand, to come here and give courses of lectures in each of 
the university towns in the winter and spring of 1924, the Editor 
has asked me to write some words of introduction. He is an even 
older friend, but he appears to think that I must have kept up my 
knowledge of so interesting and important a matter as education, 
and its relations with psychology. I have not done that; I can 
contrast things now with what they were thirty years ago; but the 
only literature on education that I seem to have read in the inter- 
val has been the books and papers by Dr. Adams, with the exception 
of a recent book by his colleague and successor, Professor Nunn. I 
have only to lay such a book beside the text-books on which one then 
taught and examined teachers in order to see the change to be a 
revolution. Then the books presumed no breadth of culture in the 
students, and the history of education, which had some claim to be 
a history of culture, could do little better than a history of science 
for the unscientific. The professional education of a teacher was 
tainted with its origin, quite a worthy one in its time, when it was 
necessary to produce a great supply of cheap teachers. Its aim was 
to make a little knowledge go a long way; it had almost come to be 
thought that a good teacher could teach anything; and that the 
study of psychology would make a good teacher, if he would make 
at all. It was this notion that irritated Munsterberg so, when he 
went to America, that he scandalised the profession by saying that 
psychology had nothing to do with teaching, nor teaching with 
psychology, and advised teachers to leave it and become learned. In 
England it stood in the way of the professional training of sec- 
ondary teachers. I once asked Mr. Eve, headmaster of University 
College School, who was also head of the College of Preceptors, 
what he considered the best preparation for a secondary teacher. He 
replied at once: two things, a knowledge of his subject, and a sense 
of humour. I was inclined to agree with him, judging from my own 
teachers; but I also remember, when I quoted it, the contempt of 
Prof. Adams who had not then come in contact with education in 
England. The situation met him when he was called to London 
a few years later. It was thought a ludicrous thing that graduate 
teachers, and especially graduates in science, should be required to 
attend a teachers’ college. But he did not have to insist; the gradu- 
ates themselves brought the outcry to an end. The change through- 
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out England was gradually wrought at the instance of the univer- 
sities and university colleges, all of which established training col- 
leges. Tull then there was not a chair of education in England, and 
the two in Scotland were not practical. The holder of one of them, 
S. S. Laurie, used to complain that the result of his teaching, and 
he was nearly as keen on it as on metaphysics, had no effect on 
hig students when they became teachers. He blamed, as usual, the 
system of inspection and examination, and procured a certain de- 
gree of his ideal: freedom to teach. What he wanted was to raise 
education into a profession, like those of medicine and engineering, 
where policies are not made by ballot, nor efficiency measured by a 
kind of police. It was the pre-eminent work of Dr. Adams as a 
trainer of teachers in Scotland that brought him the invitation to 
be Professor of Education in the University of London, and head of 
the new training college established by the London School Board. 
I cannot speak of the work of the college, but it seems to have 
become a kind of Mecca for visiting teachers from all parts of the 
Empire, as well as from Australia. Nor can I speak of Dr. Adams 
as a lecturer, never having heard him speak in public. That occu- 
pation came to him after going to London, but soon from all quar- 
ters. He seems to have kept aloof from the religious and agitating 
questions that usually take the platform, though his early hand- 
book for Sunday-school teachers has been through many editions, 
and I once found him returning from a week with the Jesuits. 
Which reminds me that the Jesuits have had a system whereby the 
members taught only in their younger years, that Herbart, on whom 
Professor Adams wrote his first book, thought it one of the first 
qualifications of a teacher that he should be young, and that Horace 
Mann thought that a teacher should be always as alive as an actor. 
Dr. Adams has no difficulty in keeping young, but he is always ob- 
jective; to him a teacher is to keep young not by studying himself, 
but by keeping his pupils young and active. That is doubtless one 
reason for his popularity with students and audiences; he ig always 
in their minds and working from them; he thinks a teacher is worse 
than a bore if he explains more than he is asked to explain; and he 
likes to recall Johnson’s definition that a pedant is a pedagogue. 
When I first knew him he used to take his mind off his work by com- 
posing boys’ stories on a type-writer. In those days I thought he was 
to be a novelist, and he was tempted for some years later, but once 
he devoted himself to the profession, he made every call from it a 
duty. Ihave heard from him in Canada, where he was reporting on 
a school-system for one of the Governments, from several univer- 
sities and summer schools in the United States, and, towards the 
end of the war, from “the salient,” where he had been sent to lec- 
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ture officers and non-commissioned officers on the mental handling 
of their men. . 

When I began this introduction I intended to satisfy the 
Editor by a dissection of the manner in which Professor Adams 
uses psychology, and especially by a review of his latest book: Recent 
Developments in Educational Practice. But in fact, it is nearly all 
new and news to me, and if the thing is to be done he has better — 
hands nearer home. I can only say to the readers of the Journal 
that they will find in its variety the same interest as they doubtless 
found in his article in the third number, under the title, Hduca- 
tional Implications of the I.Q. 


II. 
By Professor A. Mackie, M.A., Principal of Sydney 
Teachers’ College. 

Professor Adams’ latest book, Modern Developments in Edu- 
cational Practice, is likely to exercise as great an influence on the 
work of the schools throughout Australia as did his earlier 
exposition of Herbartian educational psychology. Already 
in New South Wales it has been widely read and from all parts of 
the State comes evidence of the stimulating effect of these chapters 
on the daily practice of the class room. The student of education 
seeks not only to observe current practice in the school room, but 
also to note the historical variations in practice and to discover their 
causes in the movements of philosophical and social theory. Such 
a study Professor Adams provided some years ago in his Hvolutton 
of Educational Theory. But the school practitioner is mainly inter- 
ested in the varieties of educational practice that are current, a 
knowledge of which will be immediately suggestive for his daily 
work. This demand is admirably met in the account which Pro- 
fessor Adams now gives us of Modern Developments in Educational 
Practice. 

But we are given more than a mere description of modern 
developments. In Chapters I. and II. Professor Adams shows how 
each in its own way must be regarded ag an effort to solve the same 
fundamental problem in education. The succeeding chapters are 
devoted in turn to a description and critical estimate of the more 
significant of recent changes. Mental and Scholastic Tests; the 
Dalton and the Gury Plans; the Play Way and the Project Method; 
Free Discipline and Psychoanalysis are the developments 
selected for consideration. The exposition is managed with Pro- 
fessor Adams’ usual skill and its simplicity is evidence of a grasp 
of the subject not always found in educational writing. Readers 
will be grateful not only for the brilliant exposition of these new 
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currents of opinion and practice, but for the careful critical estimate 
of the practical value of these new developments. For instance, 
teachers and others who have been bewildered by the extravagant 
claims made on behalf of psychoanalysis in the school will be 
greatly helped by Professor Adams’ treatment of the subject. 

So well known to us by his writings is Professor Adams that 
it is with special pleasure we look forward to his proposed visit in 
August next. Since his retirement from the Chair of Education 
in the University of London, he has been acting as Professor of 
Education in the University of California. This work, however, 
he will relinquish in order to visit Australia on the invitation of 
the Australian Universities Extension Boards. All interested in 
education will welcome with special pleasure an educator of such 
eminence as Professor Adams. No doubt he will be interested to 
observe something of our school systems—school systems which are 
more centralised and rigid than in any other English speaking 
community. For in every Australian State, public school teachers 
are civil servants with no freedom in choice of school, and but little 
in regard to subject matter and method. Over all forms of public 
education the State Department exercises absolute control. Democ- 
racy in Australian education makes for uniformity, and teachers, 
till they have received permission from official superiors, are in 
general, unwilling to depart from the routine prescribed by head- 
quarters. This quasi military organisation of school education ig of 
great interest to the student of comparative education in British 
communities. Already certain aspects have attracted the attention 
of Professor Adams. In his report on the work of the Australian 
soldier teachers for whom he arranged courses in London, the 
question of a rigid, as contrasted with a free syllabus, is referred to. 

In each State, Professor Adams will deliver a short course of 
lectures. Unfortunately these courses will be very brief. But this 
ought not to be 90. The United States is more closely in touch 
with Europe than we are, and yet its Universities find it desirable 
to invite distinguished foreign teachers to join their staff for a 
year or more. This plan is equally desirable and even more neces- 
sary in Australia, where University teachers are but seldom allowed 
the opportunity of foreign study and travel. It ought not to be 
beyond the resources of communities so wealthy as the Australian 
States to maintain constantly at each University one foreign teacher 
of distinction. The tendency is growing to confine appointments to 
Australian applicants. This makes it ever more necessary to pro- 
vide in new ways for variety of academic experience and outlook in 
the teaching staff. Professor Adams’ knowledge of educational 
theory and practice and his long experience in the training of teach- 
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ers would be invaluable could he remain with us for a reasonably 
long period. Unfortunately we shall have him for but a few weeks. 
We must make the most of our scanty opportunity. 


FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 


THE visit of Professor Adams has a significance far beyond 
that of the ordinary peripatetic lecturer. He brings a special 
message to teachers, but he also comes with a mission to a wider 
public. He is an ambassador of a new order in a new world. In 
this new world, interests and values that were neglected or denied, 
are asserting themselves in a way which would have astonished and 
alarmed our forefathers. Ninety nine years ago, the St. James’ 
Chronicle said with reference to a modest scheme for providing 
technical education for working men, that proposals “more adapted 
to the destruction of the empire could not have been invented by 
the author of evil himself.” To a certain order of mind, reform 
always spells revolution. Professor Adams is no revolutionary, 
except in the sense in which all his spiritual predecessors have been 
revolutionaries. Jean Paul Richter was a revolutionary, when he 
said in a famous passage that the spirit of education is nothing more 
than an endeavour to liberate, by means of a free man (the teacher) 
the ideal human being which lies concealed in every child. This 
is the idea as it issues from the mind of the philosopher. The same 
idea appears later, reflected but not lost, in the sober language of the 
English Code, “The Purpose of the Elementary School is (note the 
order) to form’and strengthen the character and to develop the in- 
telligence of the children entrusted to it.” The later history of 
our schemes and systems of national education is in large measure 
the record of successive failures to live up to this ideal. The hope- 
ful thing is that we have the desire to succeed and the determination 
to learn from our failures. What rare voices cried in the wilder- 
ness is now clamant in the market place. Even the practical poli- 
tician is hearkening to the call, and is no longer contented, like so 
many of his predecessors, to speak comfortably to his people, or to 
meddle and muddle, according as public ignorance permitted, or 
popular clamour demanded. Meddle and Muddle is a fitting de- 
scription of any educational policy which is not based on sound 
educational principles, which is ready to sacrifice the future wel- 
fare to the immediate need, political principle to party expediency. 
Such a policy will cut expenditure in essentials, such as the training 
of teachers, and then attempt to deceive the public by an extrava- 
gant display of shop-window dressing. Some years ago an Aus- 
tralian Minister of Education told a deputation that in order to 
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grant their request he would have “to rob something else.” So he 
looked about for something to steal, and found it. In the long run 
it does not pay to provide for Peter by robbing Paul, especially if 
Paul represents the life and soul of the community. The most 
stupid and suicidal of all educational economies is that which re- 
duces the necessary support of the life giving services connected 
with the training of the future teachers. Every State in Australia is 
more or less guilty in this respect. Some confess it with shame; 
others are impenitent sinners. 

A Minister of Education is not as a rule selected for any 
special knowledge or capacity he may possess in educational matters. 
Politicians must be rewarded for political services, and the Depart- 
ment of Education may be a convenient place for a peg which will 
not fit any other hole. The appointment of Mr. H. A. Fisher as 
Minister of Education some years ago in England, was an experi- 
ment which outraged the feelings of the practical politicians, and 
the “Fisher Act,” which was to introduce a new era of educational 
progress, while it remains on the Statute Book, has never been really 
brought into action. Indeed the Board of Education did its best to 
make the Act a dead letter. It vetoed the expansion of secondary 
education. It refused to sanction the most urgent demands for 
school buildings or for the improvement of existing schools. It used 
its influence to increase the size of classes, and so tended to dimin- 
ish everywhere educational efficiency. “Thus ingloriously ended,” 
writes Professor Adams, in an article on Education in England 
(Journal of the National Educational Association, Washington, 
U.S.A.) “ an educational spurt that roused the admiration and even 
the envy of the world. Over in America here, the feeling among 
school people was that England was giving a lead to the world, and 
was introducing a system that would have to be imitated by all the 
nations of the earth if they were to maintain their place in the com- 
petition for a place in the sun of civilisation.” The latest news 
from England is more hopeful. Under the present British Gov- 
ernment, the size of school classes is to be immediately decreased, 
and there is to be a large increase in the free places in secondary 
schools and in scholarships in the Universities, 

Much criticism of existing education and educational systems 
is a poignant echo of the prevailing dissatisfaction with modern 
social standards and ideals in general. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
description of the Muskegon Commercial Academy in the first 
chapter of The Wreckers, was, we are told, no extravagant parody, 
but represented the essentials of a “sound commercial education,” 
the assumption being that the aim of every right minded citizen 
was, first, to become rich, and secondly, to remain rich. A quota- 
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tion from a more recent work (Ludwig Lewisohn’s Up Stream: 
An Autobiography. 1923.) may be regarded as being more up to 
date. “To the average intelligent American, education means skill, 
information—at most accomplishment, skill and knowledge with 
which to conquer the world of matter. It does not mean to him 
an inner change—the putting on of a new man, a new criterion of 
truth, new tastes and other values. The things he wants at the 
University are finer and more flexible tools for the economic war 
which he calls liberty. And like tools or weapons they are external 
to him, and are dropped when the class-room period or the work- 
ing day are over. He then merges himself again into the great level 
of the democratic mass, from which he strives to be distinguished 
only by the possession of these sharper tools. He would hesitate to 
be different from his fellows by his outlook upon life, his distinction 
of taste, his finer palate for truth; he would seem to himself to be 
in danger of being a ‘high-brow’ or a snob.” The author is of 
opinion that if the aim of education is as described, the system 
‘works.’ “But when their job leaves these men free they are but 
little different from people who have not gone to college. They go 
to foolish plays, read silly magazines, and fight for every poisonous 
fallacy in politics, religion and conduct.” The conclusion is that 
“our people do not believe in education at all—if education means 
a liberation of the mind or a heightened consciousness of the his- 
toric culture of mankind.” An even more melancholy picture is 
drawn in Phillpott’s Children of Men, a work of fiction which is 
more true to fact than'a wilderness of statistics. “Ambition at 
Brent was only understood in terms of cash: among many of the 
young men and women, cleverness became only another name for 
cunning. They were brought up generation after generation on the 
ideals of their parents, which proved a far more penetrating prin- 
ciple than the teaching of their schools. Then dawned class- 
consciousness and class prejudice; and the fresh point of view took 
shape in creation of new values and animosities. The timid admired 
the bold, who had courage to scant his service, yet draw his wages. 
The worker who robbed his employer, confident that trade-unionism 
would support him in any open conflict, became the hero of the 
shop, while the employer retaliated without patience or perspicuity. 
Thus worthless and unsocial ideals were created in minds upon the 
way to adolescence.” It is possible to make a large discount from 
criticism of the kind quoted, and yet to admit the substantial truth 
of the indictment both of modern society and modern educational 
institutions. The practice and ideals of the schools reflect to a great 
extent the practice and ideals of the community. The increasing 
mechanisation of life, mass or quantity production and other feat- 
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ures of our industrial and commercialised age are, we are told, to 
be found again in our educational institutions from primary school 
to university. For our universities do noi escape from the sweep 
of the general indictment. They, like the schools, are charged with 
“taking their cues from the sordid economic order.” Let us, how- 
ever, avoid the use of ad captandum phrases and question begging 
epithets, the stock in trade of cheap journalism and street oratory. 
Standardisation may be a good thing in the motor-car business. 
The question ig whether it is a good thing in the business of edu- 
cation. “The effect of this confounded and confounding education 
is to turn out masses of individuals ready to imbibe all sorts of 
ideas and opinions, but lacking all but purely instinctive means of 
deciding between the worthy and the unworthy. They can absorb 
but they cannot select, like blotting paper.” 

Two things are necessary if a national system of education is 
to endure as a system, and also to maintain its soul alive—organt-_ 
sation and freedom. Without organisation it cannot live. With- 
out freedom its life may not be worth living. The risk which at- 
tends all ideals when translated into practice, is that- they may be- 
come hardened and ossified into a mechanical routine which becomes 
the heaven of the official and the purgatory of the free man. All 
the finest and most fruitful scholastic experiments in England in 
recent times, have been the outcome of private adventure or personal 
initiative, more or less unhampered by official boards or regulations. 
Even the most pious and consistent of State socialists may well 
shrink from the attempt to extinguish private enterprise in educa- 
tion or to standardise training in the things of the spirit. Professor 
Adams, through his intimate acquaintance with European and 
American Universities in all their diversity of type and organisa- 
tion, will be able to tell us whether the increasing standardisation 
of modern education is a thing to copy or avoid in our Austral- 
asian Universities. The State which pays the piper, should, it is 
said, call the tune. And it is argued that the methods and ideals 
which guide a State department of education should be extended 
to our institutions of the higher learning. It is even alleged that 
the enemy is already within the gates, and that factory and bureau- 
cratic standards are being set up within the holy places. Again we 
turn to America for awful examples of the unclean thing,—with 
apologies to the United States. To have great excellencies and 
great faults, magnae virtutes nec minora vitwu, is, to quote Sir 
Thomas Browne’s phrase, not only “the poesy of the best natures,” 
but also that of a great and noble nation. Professor G. Stanley 
Hall, in the Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, complains that 
the officials within the University, who have come to assume to- 
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day such power over both students and faculties, are responsible for 
the introduction of the factory type of efficiency within the univer- 
sities. “It is they largely who have broken up knowledge into stand- 
ardised units of hours, weeks, terms, credits, blocking every short 
cut for superior minds and making a bureaucracy which represses 
personal initiative and legitimate ambition.” Whereas, as he tells 
us, “a University ought to be the freest spot on earth, where human 
nature in its most variegated and acuminated types can blossom and 
bear fruit. The factory type of efficiency has no place here.” 

As the Australian University grows in magnitude and com- 
plexity, certain defects and difficulties of organisation force them- 
selves on our attention. We need not be surprised that the eyes of 
some should turn to the great American Universities, where an 
officer, known as President, exercises powers of initiation and con- 
trol, for which no exact parallel can be found in Universities of the 
British type. It might seem that to entrust the supervision of a 
great institution to a single head is the easiest and simplest way to 
overcome the difficulties of the situation. The management of a 
large University implies no doubt the possession and exercise of 
certain qualities such as the skill of the organiser, the foresight of 
the financier, and even the cuteness of the advertising and commer- 
cial agent. And it is said that more than one American University 
President combines these as well as other qualities in his own ad- 
mirable person. But it is doubtful whether even with the extensive 
and varied choice of talent which is possible in America, the suc- 
cessful Presidents are as numerous in the Universities of the United 
States as they are supposed to be. It is still more doubtful whether 
the traditions and conditions of our own universities are compatible 
with the exercise by a single individual of the powers and privileges 
of an officer of the kind described. Our Universities are not to be 
organised and “managed” on the analogy of a great Insurance Com- 
pany or a gigantic Universal Emporium. We are told that the ex- 
periment is worth trying, and that we might get a man, for ex- 
ample, like President X. We might—but we might also, and more 
probably get (a thing not unknown in America) a Boanerges or a 
Bumble. Each of these might be magnificent in his own way, but 
it is not our way. It would be unfortunate for an Australian Uni- 
versity to find itself in the pitiable dilemma of having to choose 
as its supreme administrator and representative either a King Log 
or a King Stork, a nonentity or a nuisance. Better to bear the ills 
we have, than fly to others that we know not of. Better still to 
overcome our difficulties by methods more organic to the situation 
and more in harmony with our academic traditions and our psycho- 
logical and historical conditions. 
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I—SOME POINTS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN. 


By J. P. Lowsor, M.A., M.D. Research Professor of 
Medical Psychology, University of Queensland. 


Although in the last thirty years the work of Freud, Janet, and 
Dejerine has immensely increased our psychological knowledge of 
functional nervous disablement, while the researches of Freud in 
particular have in addition thrown light into some of the most obscure 
regions of the normal human mind, it must be admitted that the 
knowledge so obtained is not as yet very widely spread, nor perhaps, 
always well understood where it has pentrated. It is not my intention to 
discuss the reasons why such spread should take place so slowly, though 
these are interesting enough; I mention this circumstance rather be- 
cause it must serve as my excuse for the following discussion. 

Observations exactly similar in principle to those which I am 
about to describe are to be found in the literature of the subject nearly 
thirty years back (1895), and many similar observations were made 
during the recent war. Nevertheless observations of this kind are not, 
so far as I can judge, so familiar, nor the consequences to be drawn 
from them so much a matter of general agreement as to make their 
description and discussion superfiuous. 

The case with which we are concerned has the advantage of 
appearing simple and straightforward. The patient was a young man 
of good appearance, and, as it turned out, of attractive character. When 
first seen he was in a condition of nervous collapse, the most obvious 
features of which were mutism, extreme nervousness, and a peculiar 
defect of memory. He brought with him the following statement, 
which I must here abridge slightly in unessential particulars. 

“T understand (that is, he does not remember, but has been in- 
formed) that I began work at a mill in charge of the boilers. Two 
days later the Boiler Inspector came out to the mill and fixed up the 
safety valves, which caused them to blow off with a great noise. I 
continued this work during that shift and also on the next day when I 
understand I asked to be taken off and given something else. I ther 
understand I took charge of two engines. As far as I know I carried 
on this work for five days and then collapsed. I did not remember 
anything till that evening and when I came to, my power of speech had 
gone and I could only remember events up to 1918. I had a severe 
pain in the left side of my head and was very shaky. When I awoke 
text day I could remember up to August, 1920. Since that date there 
has been no improvement in my memory. 

With reference to my speech: four days after my collapse I spoke 
a few (abusive) words to one of the men who were with me. I was 
rather excited at the time. The same night, I was told, I spoke in my 
sleep. I cried out, “Oh Hell!” and then again I cried out a few 
nights ago, “Oh help me, they are killing me.” Yesterday (nine days 
later) I made a remark about the town when I first arrived here. Since 
then I have not spoken. 
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My brain is quite clear to all events to August, 1920, and I feel 
fairly good except for a headache on the left side of my head which 
extends around to the back and then down my neck. Also my brain is 
quite clear for events from the date of the accident.” 

Apart from a natural inaccuracy in the patient’s statement as to 
how he feels generally, a statement which our own direct observations 
will scarcely allow us to accept, this is a clear and accurate account of 
the condition and its immediate history. 

Having read this statement and examined the patient physically, I 
said to him that we would first get his speech back, about which there 
would be no difficulty if he was willing to co-operate with me. 

In the majority of the cases of psychical mutism, which were so 
common during the war, the immediate physical obstacle to speech 
seemed to be a spasm of the vocal cords, which came on automatically 
and cut the patient’s breath whenever an attempt at speech was made. 
This spasm was in turn dependent on emotional excitement, into the 
causes of which we need not enter at this point. So it proved here. 
When the patient was asked to make the sound “Ah,” in spite of 
obvious, though not too vigorous efforts, no air whatever got out 
through his glottis. In such circumstances, if the patient is both will- 
ing and able to obey simple instructions, it is sometimes sufficient to 
adopt some measure which will avoid the occurrence of the spasm in 
order to enable him to speak; and this can be done most simply by 
showing him that he can make vocal sounds in a whisper (to operf 
one’s mouth and breathe out, for example, something which the patient 
knows positively that he can do, is to whisper the sound “Ah”), after 
which his confidence may be so far restored as to make whispering 
speech, and finally ordinary speech, easy. The point really is, that 
from the moment at which the patient’s mind is completely at rest on 
the subject of his speech, speech no longer presents any difficulty. So 
it was here, and in a few minutes the patient could speak almost nor- 
mally. Any slight remaining difficulty disappeared later in the course 
of the day. 

It was now possible to get without trouble a more detailed his- 
tory. I knew already that the patient’s troubles were believed to have 
something to do with the war. I now learrfed that he had served in the 
infantry, and that his disabilities dated from one of our biggest and 
most expensive efforts in 1917. On the day on which he was disabled 
he was engaged in helping to carry down a wounded officer to the 
dressing'station. The shelling was very heavy. He himself had been 
feeling nervous for some time previously. On the way a shell ex- 
ploded to one side of the party, and a piece of duckboard struck the 
patient violently on the testicles causing him to drop his end of the 
stretcher in his extreme pain. However, he picked up again and car- 
ried on, until, the violerfce of the fire increasing where they were, the 
officer gave orders to take shelter. Having disposed of the officer the 
patient took shelter in a shell-hole, in which shortly afterwards, so 
far as he could judge, a shell directly exploded. He felt himself lifted 
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in the air and remembered no more until he came to himself in hos- 
pital (actually some twenty-four hours later). “I seemed to go up 
in the air and I came down in hospital,” as he expressed it himself. 
But he awoke to find himself distressingly transformed. Whereas 
previously, nervous or not, his courage had been sufficiently high and 
his self-control equal to the demands which war made on it, he was 
now desperately nervous, shaky, childishly incapable of controlling 
himself, and perpetually subject to disabling headaches. When he 
awoke in hospital he was able to speak, but an emotional shock re- 
ceived on the train journey to the base, which in other circumstances 
would have been trifling, was now sufficient to deprive him of his voice. 
As happened with so many cases of this kind during those times 
of pressure and strain he received no particular treatment apart from 
ordinary care. He recovered his voice spontaneously after a few 
weeks, was eventually discharged from the army as unfit for further 
service, gradually approached a condition more nearly resembling 
health, and got to work again. But he never felt himself. In par- 
ticular there was something the matter with his head; he was “thick- 
headed”; he was never free from headache. He was also painfully 
nervous and excitable, and when in August, 1920 (as I learned later) 
after a period spent in different work, he went back to engineering, 
his nervousness, and the morbid apprehensions which he could not 
dissociate from the noise and movement of the machinery were a con- 
stant source of disabling strain and anxiety, although up to the final 
collapse of which we have already heard they were always faced and 
controlled to the best of his ability. At times during this period, 
which for more than one reason was particularly trying, the patient 
was very morbid and depressed indeed: he asked himself whether life 
was really worth living on such terms, why should he not end it alto- 
gether, etc. Such was the history which I eventually obtained. 
Having restored the patient’s speech, about which he was extremely 
pleased and relieved, and having reassured him on the subject of his 
memory (for experience during the war seemed to show that the most 
extensive secondary losses of memory will always, or almost always, 
clear up spontaneously within a few weeks, whether they are treated 
or not) I left him alone till the following day, when I could arrange to 
have more time at his disposal. He then felt much better. He looked, 
spoke, and behaved like a normal person, and said that except for his 
left-sided headache he now felt pretty right. His memory too, he said, 
was now practically right again. He explained that during the previous 
day it had come back to him in flashes without his troubling much 
about it; he would, for example, happen to think of some person or in- 
cident about which he knew already, and thereupon a lot of connected 
incidents from the forgotten period would come into his head. He was 
now clear about everything up to the time of his collapse with one 
curious exception. Some time after August, 1920, he had been a 
voyage as an engineering hand. He could remember the voyage itself 
perfectly well, including the disagreeable feelings from which he had 
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suffered among the ship’s machinery; what he could not remember 
was any port they called at; he could not so much as remember hav- 
ing been ashore, although he must have been. His memory, too, of the 
immediate past stopped short at the recent collapse, taking up again, 
of course, at the moment at which he partially recovered. Still, take 
it all together he thought he was not too bad now; he was pretty right. 


I had now to explain to him that there was still something which 
I wished to do. We must now fill up, if we could, what seemed to be 
the primary gap in his memory between the explosion of the second 
shell and the moment when he awoke in hospital. I explained to him 
that I had reason to know that during this interval he was not uncon- 
scious, as he had supposed, and that if he was willing to put himself 
entirely in my hands and allow me to hypnotise him, we should be able, 
sooner or later, to recover these memories. I did not hesitate to tell 
him also that I hoped that the recovery of these memories would help 
him. The procedure would be that once he was asleep or sufficiently 
quiet, it did not matter which, I would ask him to begin at the point 
where he picked up the officer and describe his recollections from that 
time forward, omitting nothing of what occurred to him. This latter 
was the essential point. The patient agreed with an immediate willing- 
ness, which, unusual as it happens to be, left nothing to be desiréd, 
and augured well for the success of our attempt. Sleep, or a con- 
dition approaching it, was induced without difficulty, and his story be- 
gan. From the moment at which he began to talk until I awoke him 
again I had nothing to do but to sit silent and listen. 

It was evident almost at once that the patient was rather deeply 
asleep. Once the train of memory was started his recollections (highly 
charged as the actual experiences had been with emotional excitement) 
occurred to him in a far more detailed form than that to which we are 
accustomed in ordinary wakirg life. Little irrelevant circumstances 
struck him, like the colour of a man’s moustache, and by the time the 
shell explosion was reached, by which he was first struck, he was com- 
pletely hallucinated: that is to say, he was fully in the grip of this past 
experience, living it over again in a vivid dream, sweating, straining, 
twisting on the couch with the pain which this first injury caused him, 
uttering the same ejaculations and: repeating the same thoughts— 
thinking first of all of the officer whom he had allowed to fall to the 
ground. Through all this, indeed, there could be no doubt of the 
thoughts and feelings which had the upper hand in his mind. 
They were, if I may be allowed to say so, of an admirable kind. 

When the point was reached at which the second shell exploded 
in the hole beside him there was no pause. After one convulsive con- 
traction he became suddenly quiet, but he continued to talk. He was 
lying on the ground paralysed from head to foot. He could 
not move, he could not speak, he could not open his eyes. He was 
terrified. How long he lay there is matter for conjecture. Two 
men came by. He could not see them, he could rot sign or speak to 
them, but he could hear and understand everything. They stopped. 
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“No use bothering with that one!” “Oh, come on Bill, we’ll give him a 
fly.” He was lifted, placed on a stretcher, and carried some distance. 
Then he was put down while his bearers rested. ‘What’s the use of 
taking him further. He’s dead. Let’s chuck him in the water here and 
go back.” He made what seemed an immern'se effort to move, and 
managed to bend the fingers of his right hand. “No, he’s not dead. I 
saw his fingers move. Come on, Bill!” Eventually they reached an 
ambulance. Some one pulled a piece of shell out of the left side of his 
head (compare the headache previously mentioned). Again he twisted 
with the pain. He wished he could speak, he wished he could open his 
eyes, but he remained in this condition for more than twenty-four 
hours, sleeping normally however, until some time on the following 
day he awoke to the consciousness that he could open his eyes, move, 
and speak. Something of his normal self had returned to him, some- 
thing, we may imagine, of his normal way of thought and feeling, and 
with that the memory of the painful experience through which he had 
just passed vanished like a dream. 

It was at this point, then, that I recalled him to himself, taking 
care that the memories which we had just recovered should not again 
be repressed from consciousness. 

On awaking and recovering himself a little the patient’s first re- 
nark was: “You have given me a very bad dream.” Thus his first 
(unconscious) impulse was ta disown the reality of the experience 
through which he had just passed for the second time. I told him, no, 
he had dreamt the experience as it occurred, but we did not argue the 
point. What was of more immediate interest was, that his memory 
was now clear. The fog which had overhung part of the voyage pre- 
viously mentioned was now lifted. He was able to tell me about the 
ports he had visited and in particular about ome in which he had had 
a very disagreeable experience, running some risk of his life. After a 
moment’s thought he was able to tell me also of the sequence of events 
between his recent collapse and his partial recovery. At the same time 
some interesting facts occurred to him out of his pre-war experience, 
particularly a dream to which I shall refer later. He was naturally 
shaken for the moment. He complained that the headache om the 
left side of his head was very severe and I advised him to go off and 
lie down. 

I did not see him again for two days, but when I did the change in 
him was marked. From his own point of view it seemed extraordinary. 
He told me that he had been somewhat depressed the day before, but 
he was now in good spirits. Never since the war had he felt like this. 
It seemed to him that he had been put straight back into his pre-war 
condition. It seemed as though the drags had all been taken off, and, 
what seemed to surprise him most of all, his headache was gone. For 
the first time in six years his head was clear. At the end of a week 
there was no change. He assured me that he was now as well as he 
had been before the war, and as the patient’s statement that he is 
well is in these cases the practical criterion of health, and as there 
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appeared to be mo obvious justification for proceeding further, 1 
shortly afterwards ceased to see him. Some time later he wrote to me, 
as I had asked him, to say that he was still all right. “One thing I 
notice, I don’t get thick-headed and am free from all headaches, which 
is indeed a great thing to happen.” In his own words again he is 
“fixed back to the pre-war stage.” Still, on our side we ought not to 
forget, that, however much improved he may be, he has been severely 
crippled for six of the most valuable years of his life, which is not a 
light matter. 

I have described these observations in some detail because I do 
not think that apart from detail their bearings can easily be grasped. 
Their simplicity—so far as they actually go—makes such description 
easy. I must state clearly, however, that it would seriously mislead us, 
if we accepted this apparent simplicity as typical of such conditions, 
either in reference to their history or in reference to the manner in 
which they can be dealt with. The case is far otherwise. Even here 
it is probable that the condition appears simple because our obser- 
vations are incomplete. But, however this may be, our case is yet 
typical enough in certain important respects, and I propose, therefore, 
to use certain of its features in order to illustrate and explain some- 
thing of the general situation, which probably obtains in all such cases. 
It is true that in doing so we cannot expect within our present limits 
either to go very deep or to be very thorough; we must be content 
with a sketch; nevertheless we may learn something, which is both 
worth knowing and may repay refiection. I have too a subsidiary pur- 
pose. It will not be difficult to throw light on the way on some of 
the reasons why views apparently so different can be and are held 
about such conditions by able and experienced men. 

I spoke just now of the comparative simplicity of our case com- 
pared with many others, but unfortunately this simplicity is only re- 
lative. The patient’s situation was actually a complicated one, and in 
order to map it out, even in the elementary manner which is all that 
our observations will allow, it will be necessary to divide it up. 1 
think the best way will be to proceed in stages from what lies on the 
surface of the situation, where everyone can see it, to what lies behind, 
going in as it were deeper and deeper, and this method will have the 
further advantage of serving our second purpose: for perhans what 
most clearly distinguishes the different ways of viewing such con- 
ditions is just the difference in the depth to which in each instance, 
their analysis has habitually been carried. Perhaps I ought to say 
that in attempting such a description and discussion I shall not allow 
myself to be hampered by any precorfception about the necessity of 
keeping psychology and physiology strictly apart (both are branches of 
biology, perhaps they are not really separable, and in any case ro 
physician can afford to look at a patient otherwise than as a whole, 
body and soul together): and in order to simplify the situation some- 
what I shall also leave the patient’s secondary losses of memory out 
of account in the meantime. In the majority of cases, otherwise sim- 
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ilar, such secondary amnesias do not occur. I shall make a remark 
on their really striking peculiarities in the end. 

Let us start, then, on the surface with the patient’s most obvious 
symptom, his mutism, and let us suppose that this was his only ob- 
vious trouble. In doing so we shall only transform him into a com- 
mon type of functional disability. Mutism, paralysis, tremor, muscu- 
lar contracture, in a word disturbances of voluntary movement of one 
sort or another without accompanying sign of cerebral or other injury 
are among the commonest single complaints to be met with in those 
who suffer from such disabilities. Suppose, then, that in the first in- 
stance we keep strictly to the patient’s mutism and consider nothing 
else. 

It is well known that functional troubles of this kind can some- 
times be made to appear and disappear in a manner which is very puz- 
zling. It is of course a mistake to suppose that acquaintance with 
troubles of this sort dates from the war. On the contrary, they have 
been recorded in every century. In Bede’s Ecclesiastical Chronicle, for 
example, we find a case of recovery from mutism in the sixth century 
very carefully and accurately described and attributed to miracle. But 
the war has familiarised most people with such troubles, and we know 
that in many cases recovery has occurred in circumstances which ap- 
pear almost ridiculously disproportionate to the apparent seriousness 
of the disability. We read of a man recovering his speech while having 
a tooth extracted, of another who regained his speech under excite- 
ment at a cinema, amd we know that in our own case the patient’s 
mutism was disposed of in a very few minutes by means which appear 
almost absurdly simple. The first question, then, which arises is: 
Can we take seriously a disablement which is capable of being dealt 
with in such a way? 

There is a not inconsiderable number of people who would not 
hesitate to answer this question with a decided regative. Starting 
from the fact that no sign of injury can be made out by the most 
searching examination of the patient, and taking into consideration 
only the most obvious feature; of his disorder, its facade or frontage, 
as it were, behind which they have rot looked, they are struck, natur- 
ally enough, by the astonishing transformations to which this facade 
is sometimes subject on what appears very slight occasion, and they 
are apt to take the view that there is really nothing worth mentioning 
wrong with the patient at all. “Imaginitis” is a term recently invented 
which expresses this view. Thus in the present instance, did not the 
patient speak well enough when he was angry with the men who were 
with him? Did he not speak, as it were by surprise, on first sight of an 
unfamiliar town? Either he wont speak, or he only thinks he cant. 
He is a typical “hysteric,” at best a kind of unconscious humbug, at 
worst a malingerer. 

Over the discussion of this view I need not delay. It is true that 
even to-day it is not extinct, as perhaps it ought to be, but we can 
safely say that it is held by no one who has taken a real interest 
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in these conditions. In relation to our present patient it is patently 
absurd. Nevertheless we ought not to be too hasty, perhaps, in blam- 
ing anyone who at first sight adopts it. It is a fact by no means 
devoid of interest, that many such cases do give the impression of 
persons who have some kind of axe to grind in which their illness is 
concerned: they may, for example, oppose a curious steady resistance 
to the acceptance of quite simple ideas, which, if they were received and 
acted on’, woula do much towards relieving their more obvious troubles, 
or they may give the impression of having something to hide. We must 
admit too that hysteria among persons of weak character and perhaps 
deficient intelligence does sometimes shade off into something which 
is scarcely distinguishable from conscious malingering, just as actual 
bodily injury sometimes does among persons of weak principle. How- 
ever, none of these considerations apply at all to our present patient. 
No one could be more willing to do anything that is asked of him or 
could be more candid. In the present instance this view will not do. 
Suppose, then, that we next consider the situation more carefully, 
taking into account not only the mutism but also the patient’s im- 
mediate history, and see if we can pentrate a little deeper. 

About the apparent mechanism of the mutism I have already said 
something. I pointed out that it seemed to be due to a spasm in 
the larynx which came on immediately whenever the patient at- 
tempted to speak. Now the patient was not aware of this. We need 
not suppose that he knew that he possessed vocal cords. In the ordin- 
ary course of events we all speak perfectly well without knowing 
anything whatever of the extremely complicated mechanism on which 
speech depends. All that the patient might be supposed to know was, 
that whenever he tried to speak something unknown happened ir his 
throat which stopped him. It is true that he was not very vigorous 
about attempting to overcome this something, but this seems natural 
enough. He did not understand it. If we found that something both 
inexplicable and distressing happened whenever we attempted to move 
one of our limbs, it would be ratural for us to conclude that there 
was something far wrong with the limb itself and to be cautious in 
what we did with it. Along lines like these, then, if we had nothing 
but the mutism and its immediate history to guide us, we might easily 
reach a very simple conception of the patient’s situation. How could 
such a spasm of the vocal cords be produced in the absence of injury? 
We might answer that it might be produced emotionally if the emotion 
were strong enough. We know as a matter of experience that violent 
emotion and especially conflict of emotion is capable of producing 
speechlessness in some excitable persons; some of us may have seen 
some excited child in just that condition. And here the shock of the 
boiler explosion and the patient’s subsequent nervousness would nat- 
ally occur to us, and we might be tempted, I think, to give the follow- 
ing simple account of the whole situation. 

The spasm in the larynx was originally produced by the emotional 
shock of what the patient took to be, although in fact it was not, a 
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dangerous boiler explosion. The result for him was loss of speech. 
This loss upset him emotionally still further; he was not in a con- 
dition favourable to calm judgment; he did not understand it; and 
during this period the condition of apprehension into which he had 
been thrown became concentrated and fixed in relation to the supposed 
loss of his speech. Since then every attempt to speak has been accom- 
panied by the apprehensive excitement originally responsible for the 
spasm, by expectation of the spasm (that is by expectation of its 
peculiar feeling in the throat), and hence inevitably (according to 
well known principles) by the spasm itself. What is really the mat- 
ter with the patient is just that he is afraid to speak. 

Now it is certainly an advantage that, looked at in this way, a 
mutism which was at first mysterious begins to seem more natural. 
But there is much more than that. Let us consider the possible bear- 
ings of such a view as this. We see at once that we have an ex- 
planation of the subsequent spasmodic returns of speech. If the mutism 
is due to nothing but the emotional excitement which the mere idea of 
attempting to speak now, by hypothesis, arouses, joined to the expect- 
ation of a stoppage which unconsciously but quite naturally realises 
itself, then we can understand why the patient spoke naturally wher 
he was angry with those around him, and why he spoke naturally 
when he was taken by surprise. His attention was then completely 
distracted from his speech and neither excitement about it nor the 
expectation of stoppage came into play. Of course, once he had 
spoken, his attention was recalled, and he was dumb again. But there 
is more still. If we proceed to deal with his mutism along the lines 
which these considerations suggest, we seem, in this instance, to be 
completely borife out by the result. We may either demonstrate to him 
that he can speak in a whisper (the method actually used), or we may 
put a temporary end to his emotional excitement (he will speak under 
hypnotism); or we may distract his attention from the idea of speech 
while at the same time stimulating him to use his voice, say by 
sweeping away his inhibitions in a burst of emotion, if we are able to 
arouse one, or more simply by giving him a good sharp shock with the. 
faradic current which will make him cry out. Any ore of these methods 
will do perfectly well so long as the upshot is the restoration of the 
patient’s confidence in his voice; they are all so many ways of 
applying “suggestion”; and it is a fact that in the present instance—I 
do not say in all instances—any one of them would have succeeded 
perfectly. 

But not only will the results of treatment bear us out, the patient 
will agree with us too. When in the course of restoring his voice I 
suggested to him that he was really afraid to speak, he nodded his 
head vigorously, and when, after his speech had been restored, I asked 
him what his own opinion of his mutism was in the light of what had 
just happened, he replied with a frankness which made one respect 
him: “It seems to me now that all that was wrong was that I was 
not game to speak out; if I had been it would have been all right.” 
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There is still another point to consider. We have the fact that 
the recovery of his speech reacted very favourably on the patient’s 
general condition. On the following day he was much better, less ner- 
vous, more self-controlled. Again our view of the situation seems to 
be confirmed. It is part of our assumption, since the effect of the 
boiler explosion must have worked itself out to some extent, that the 
main trouble has been apprehension and anxiety about his speech. It 
is not, indeed, difficult to understand that any disturbance of a furte- 
tion so essential in relation to our fellows as that of speech, and hence 
so important both practically and emotionally, is likely to react power- 
fully on the emotional life of any person who suffers from it, and 
especially if it continues for any length of time. Any one who stam- 
mers or has stammered is well aware of this. Hence the return of con- 
fidence and the manifestation of increased power which has come to 
our patient with the recovery of speech is quite in line with our pre- 
sent standpoint. 

According to this view, then, we should have the following se- 
quence of events: first, a powerful emotional disturbance; second, a 
speech disablement, which was, though the patient did not know it, a 
direct consequence of this disturbance; third, the coffcentration of all 
this emotion upon the disablement itself; and last, the reaction of 
shock and disablement together, with all the consequences of the latter, 
actual and anticipated, upon the patient’s whole state of mind. It is 
true that this way of looking at the matter is rather uncomplimentary 
to the patient. A man who can be so easily upset, and can be taken 
in, to put it plainly, by the mere consequences of his own emotion for 
weeks at a time, when, as it appears, a little quiet experiment would 
almost certainly have put him right, cannot expect to inspire us with a 
high opinion either of his resolution or of his intelligence. Still it is 
not our business to be complimentary but to discover the truth, and 
over this point again a reference to wider experience bears us out to 
some extent. There is some evidence to show that gross manifest 
functional disabilities, such as paralyses, contractures, and the like, are 
commoner among relatively unintelligent people. 

This view is attractive by its simplicity, and, what is much more 
to the point, its practical success must mean that there is a very con- 
siderable amount of truth in it. Nevertheless, if we accepted it we 
should do our present patient a grave injustice. He is, in this instance, 
far from being unintelligent and far from lacking in natural resolu- 
tion. What, then, is wrong with it? 

We must answer, I think, that it is wrong, not so much in what it 
positively affirms, but in the enormous amount which it omits to take 
account of. It is too simple altogether. It does not go nearly deep 
enough. If, for example, confinitg our criticism to one point only, 
we ask how the patient came to be so unstable emotionally that so 
slight a cause as the blowing off of the valves of a boiler was able to 
produce such gross effects, the only answer we are likely to get is that 
he is a hysteric, a constitutional neuropath, who has been emotionally 
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unstable from his birth and never will be anything else. In short we 
are likely to be referred straight to his inheritance for the explanation 
of his abnormal excitability, a form of explanation which tends to bring 
further investigation to a stop. It might be true, but it remains 
unproved. 

Of course in the present instance it must seem absurd to supppose 
that the war could possibly be overlooked in its relation to the patient’s 
troubles. In fact it is absurd. Whatever is overlooked in a war case, 
the war will not be. But we are justified in supposing such a thing by 
the fact, that in civilian cases, into which a European war does not 
enter, the results of an emotional instability, which has, perhaps, beer 
traceable for years, may be accepted as the effects of a recent and 
sometimes quite trivial shock, and their severity attributed to the cause 
just referred to. 

The fact that we are already better informed about our present 
patient makes the supposition of circumscribed inquiries into his case 
a rather tiresome one, and this must become specially so at the pre- 
sent point, where, if we are to continue it, it will compel us to pass 
beyond the limits of observed fact, so far as the patient is personally 
concerned. Nevertheless I wish to continue it, both because it will 
give us a point of view, which is in itself important, which we should 
otherwise miss, and because it illustrates so well the kind of progres- 
sion through which many of us are being driven to-day in the search 
for a solid standing ground among the perplexing, but, as we row be- 
lieve, the intensely significant phenomena of psychological nervous 
disablement. 

Suppose, then, that we knew no more about our patient than the 
fact of the boiler explosion together with the mutism ard pronounced 
nervousness which followed it, and yet were not satisfied with a refer- 
ence to his inheritance for an explanation of his excitability, what 
could we do? Clearly it would be natural to inquire more closely than 
we had yet done into the patient’s previous mental life and especially 
into his emotional history. Like every one else the patient has a his- 
tory, of which part of his present character and much of his present 
outlook must be the upshot. Might there not be facts discoverable 
in this history and in his ways of living and thinking, which would 
account either for increased nervousness, or for a diminution in self- 
control, or perhaps for both? 

The method of investigation to which we are now to turn was not 
actually applied to our patient. We have his personal history only in 
the barest outline. However, there are a number of points, which are 
brought out as a rule by this method of attack in cases like his, and, 
if we keep carefully to these, it is unlikely that we shall go very far 
wrong. What we are mainly concerned with here is to get an idea of 
the principles which is involved. 

The method just proposed is an evidently ratiomal one. It is the 
form of mental exploration which is advocated by Dejerine, and ac- 
cording to Jung, I believe, ought to precede any attempt to explore the 
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patient’s unconscious mental life. But it is to be noted and remem- 
bered that we are not here concerned in the least with the umcon- 
scious or with psycho-analysis in the technical sense of these terms: 
from our present point of view they may be regarded as non-existent. 
When we speak here of the patient’s history, we mean his conscious 
history, the history which he is himself able to tell us about. We are 
to confine ourselves strictly to that; indeed, as I have just said, we 
need not know that there is any other. We are to encourage and assist 
him to the best of our power to search his memory, but it is to be a 
case of ordinary friendly conversation and inquiry, nothing more. Only, 
as the protagonists of this method insist, the inquiry is to be very 
thorough. We ought to leave no important topic untouched, no access- 
ible period of his history unsearched, in a word no stone unturned in 
our endeavour to understand him. If he were not prepared for this, 
or if we were unable to gain his confidence, it would be better both for 
him and for us that we leave him alone. 


Now suppose we had embarked on such an inquiry with our pre- 
sent patient, what results should we have been likely to arrive at? 
We can say with a high degree of probability that there are certain 
points, which, sooner or later, would have stood out prominently in 
our minds. First, a close investigation would impress us with the fact 
(if we had not realised it previously) that the morbid apprehensions 
from which the patient suffered, ard indeed all his troubles, seemed to 
be simply exaggerations of feelings with which we were ourselves 
acquainted or consequences of such feelings. Headache is a common 
consequence of worry, and I assume that everyone knows from his 
own experience what is meant by apprehension and arxiety (though 
perhaps their physical consequences when they are carried to an ex- 
treme are not so generally known). We all know also that boilers and 
fly-wheels sometimes burst with shocking consequences. The idea of 
being caught and perhaps crushed among machinery, or of having an 
arm torn off as the fruit of a moment’s carelessness, is not one which 
any of us would find pleasant. Only we don’t think of these things 
when we are among machinery, as the patient seems to do. We should 
be struck, then, by this readiness to apprehend injury, and we should 
naturally look for experiences in which it might have taken origin, 
experiences which might have “made him nervous,” as we say. There 
would be no difficulty in finding such experiences. Having to do with 
some one so candid as the patient actually was, we should be taken 
straight back to the recent war. We can safely say, that like prac- 
tically everyone else the patient had felt fear, and at times no doubt, 
considerable fear, during his period of active service. I think one 
should be honest about this fact. Like every man under severe emo- 
tional strain he was emotionally divided as lomg as the strain lasted, 
whether he knew it or not; it is just in that that the strain of war 
principally consists. Consideration of this fact, then, taken together 
with the history of the subsequent illness would easily bring us to an 
extremely probable conclusion (correct, indeed, as far as it goes). 
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Whatever, we should say, actually happened after the second shell 
explosion (about which, of course, we should learn nothing from the 
patient’s conscious memory) the effect at the time was a complete 
overset of the patient’s emotional control. The condition in which he 
found himself afterwards, when, as we might suppose, his scattered 
senses were again collected, would leave little doubt upon this point. 
The more closely we investigated the history of his illness, the more 
closely we scrutinised the occasions on which his nervousness chiefly 
troubled him, the more convinced we should probably become that in 
his experiences of shell-fire with its noise, movement, and possibilities . 
or injury, we had the origin of his nervousness. 


But, if the truth was, that during the war the patient’s natural 
nervousness was stimulated beyong endurance, so that under the final 
shock he lost control of it altogether, the question would arise, why 
has he never resumed control? We should feel that in the circum- 
stances it was not difficult to understand how he might have lost con- 
trol for the time being—which of us, similarly tried, would care to 
answer indefinitely for his own?—but why after six years has he not 
recovered it? This is indeed a crucial question, to which our present 
form of inquiry will not give a complete answer, but let us pursue it 
nevertheless. We shall not waste our time. In this connection several 
facts would, I think, strike us. First, we should be aware already that 
the patient’s own point of view about his troubles was very different 
from the, as it were, naturalistic view at which we had arrived. We 
should probably find that he regarded them, not as what from our 
point of view they were, the straightforward consequences of violent 
emotion, but as the consequence of some possibly irreparable nervous 
damage. It would not be at all unusual if we found that he had been 
subjected to a stream of suggestion from his relatives and friends, all 
tending in the direction of this belief, or everf medically supported 
in it. It would be well for such patients, perhaps, if the word “wreck” 
disappeared from the language. We should find, then, that from our 
point of view he was more disturbed, possibly much more disturbed, 
and more anxious, than there was any real need to be, and we should 
recognise in this anxiety orfe of the sources of his present nervousness. 


Again, starting from an originally violent emotional overturn, 
we should recognise that there was much in the experience of the 
subsequent years which seemed exactly calculated to maintain its ef- 
fects. These years could not be happy ones. Quite apart from any 
private troubles which he may have had (if any existed, a point on 
which we are of course uninformed, they would be very important to us 
here) the patient had been continuously handicapped by his morbid 
nervousness, by his depression, by his incapacity to meet the demands 
of existence in competition with his fellow men. We can be sure that 
he had felt these things keenly, arfd our inquiry would lead us to re. 
cognise that just as the inability ‘to speak when we first saw him 
reacted unfavourably upon his entire outlook and state of feeling, so 
these handicaps must have reacted continuously and disastrously 
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through these six years. From this point of view he was involved in a 
vicious circle of emotions. But in this connection we should be im- 
pressed by another set of facts. By hypothesis, we should have made a 
careful inquiry into the patient’s pre-war history, and doing so we should 
certainly be struck by the contrast between what we may call his pre- 
war and his post-war personality, that is to say, by the very great 
difference between the thoughts, aims, interests, hopes and emotions, 
which before the war were dominant in his mental life, and the 
thoughts and feelings which now had the lead. And we should recog- 
-nise that here not only a contrast but an actual antagonism existed. 
It is not in’ fact possible for a mind to be filled with apprehension, 
anxiety, and despondency, and at the same time to be full of courage, 
tranquillity, and hope. Sets of feelings such as these mutually inhibit 
each other. 

In this way, or some such way as this, we might reach another 
and better view of the situation. If this were the result of our inquiry, 
would it not seem possible that the real situation was as follows? The 
patient was originally subjected to severe emotional strains followed 
up, as it happened, by a tremendous emotional shock. This shock 
awoke in him feelings, of which no doubt we are all capable, but to 
which he was quite unused. He had never before experienced them in 
anything like the same intensity. Before these very painful and in- 
terse feelings the thoughts and feelings previously natural to him 
went down, and with them went the self-control which they had made 
possible. Not that they were destroyed—we have no reason to 
suppose that short of physical injury, disease, or decay, any emo- 
tional or intellectual capacity, which a man has once possessed, can be 
destroyed—but they were forthwith inhibited or stifled, since the 
emotions which had got the lead were in fact their contradictories. 
Next came the failure to grasp the situation, and this too was natural. 
Indeed in the present instance it would seem almost inevitable. To 
go up in the air beside a bursting shell and to come down in hospital, 
with nothing but the blackest darkness in between, is probably an 
experience which would mislead most of us. But once the origirfal per- 
sonality was down, the emotions which sprang from the new situation 
and from the patient’s wrong conception of it might keep out of ef- 
fective action just the moral energies, now inhibited, whose reawaken- 
ing might have restored the original emotional balance. Unaided 
readjustment might become a practical impossibility. Looking at the 
situation in this way we seem to get an understanding both of how 
the patient’s emotional life was originally transformed, and of some- 
thing of the ways in which this transformation may since have beer 
maintained. 

Now obviously, if this were a true view of the situation, certain 
practical consequences would follow. What twe should have to do 
would be to bring about a readjustment of the patient’s outlook and a 
reawakening of his moral energies. Our task would be, in the first 
place, to bring the patient to a recognition of the truth, as we see it, 
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about the situation, and, in the second place, to remove every diffi- 
culty out of his way which we could reach, and to work through the 
re-arousal of the strongest elements in his nature towards the re- 
constitution of the emotional life which made his former personality. 


I must be satisfied with this very brief and imperfect sketch, 
which does no justice at all to the ability and humanity of Professor 
Dejerine to whom we owe this method. Nor can I say anything about 
its practical application. It would be impossible to do justice within 
the space of a few paragraphs to the insight and thoroughness of its 
author. It is sufficient for our purpose if the bare principle is grasped. 
What we are chiefly concerned with here is just the interesting fact, 
that in a large number of cases—not, as Professor Dejerine admits, 
in all, but in a large class of cases within which our present patient 
must be reckoned—we should find our ideas borne out once more by 
the practical result, effective recovery. I cannot, of course, say with 
certainty that that would have been the result in our present case, 
had this method been applied to him. But I have little doubt that, had 
it proved possible to carry it through, he would have benefited by it, 
and it seems not impossible that for practical purposes he might have 
become well. Had this occurred, as in many cases exactly similar in 
principle it has occurred, we might well have been tempted to cor- 
clude from our satisfactory practical result that our inquiries had given 
us a complete comprehension of our patient’s illness. 


Here we have a second view to place beside the first, and it is ob- 
vious that while it contradicts nothing which the first had established 
it is itself immensely superior. While the first view stopped short 
with ‘the assumption of an inherited inferiority on the part of the 
patient, which was conveniently supposed gross enough to make any 
subsequent emotional vagary comprehensible, the second goes much 
deeper. It traces back his instability to experiences, whose effect we 
feel we can understand, and explains his subsequent illness in a 
rational manner. Not only so, but it is a fact of experience that where 
results are achieved by this secord method they are far more perman- 
ent than those achieved by the first. 


Now the results given by this second point of view are far too 
striking and consistent to depend upon chance. There can be no 
doubt that, as far as it goes, it does represent the facts more or less 
correctly. It is a fact that the patient’s conscious view of his own 
illness is usually quite out of touch with anything like the real situation. 
It is a fact that this is very damaging to his prospect of recovery. 
It is a fact that interests and powers which seem forever lost to him 
are not really dead but stifled. It is a fact that the replacement of 
this erroneous attitude by one which corresponds more nearly to the 
truth, together with the reawakening of hope and confidence, may 
result in what one may call effective recovery. The patient is once 
more able to live much like other people. Nevertheless in the present 
instance we already know that if we adopted this view as a complete 
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account and a complete solution we should be wrong. It does not go 
deep enough. 

However bewildered the patient may have been, however many 
mistakes he may have made, however much he may have unwittingly 
contributed to the continuance of his illness (supposing it were so), 
that was not the whole story; and, if the patient maintained against us 
that behind his trouble there was something which we had not reached 
—something which, however controllable its results might have proved 
to be, was yet at the origin of all his troubles and all his mistakes, 
in the sense that had it mot been present the first would 
never have existed and the second would never have been 
made—he would be right. We know that behind his emo- 
tional instability, and the disorder of his judgment there 
lay an experience of great emotional importance, of which his con- 
scious self was completely ignorant; and we know that in spite of this 
igrforance, indeed because of it, this experience was nearer to the true 
sources of the whole disturbance than anything we have touched as 
yet. Beside all the other observations, actual and possible, which have 
been indicated, we must put the fact, that with the bringing of this 
experience into consciousness something radical was effected, for the 
consequence was, in this instance, an immediate change in the patient’s 
situation. It was as though the unconscious memory of this experi- 
ence was, so long as it remained unconscious, one of the keystones in 
the structure of the whole neurosis, and with its removal (its absorp- 
tion into the flow of the conscious life), the associated troubles col- 
lapsed, leaving the patient so far free. 

It is true that we must not take too simple a view even of this 
result. Here again we get the conscious reaction to the change which 
has occurred. When I asked the patient two days later to what he at- 
tributed the change in himself, his reply was: “J understand now, and 
that makes a great difference.” Nevertheless it would be a mistake, 
I think to suppose that all the difference was made simply by this. 

It is well known that it was this remarkable observation, first 
made by Breuer in Vienna about 1885, and later followed up by Breuer 
in conjunction with Freud, which became the starting point from which 
the whole of Professor Freud’s subsequent work was gradually devel- 
oped with extraordinary patience and determination. It is therefore an 
observation of great historical and theoretic interest. The recent war 
with its huge crop of functional disabilities offered endless oppor- 
tunities for its repetition—opportunities, however, which many, like 
the present writer, were somewhat slow to seize, entangled, as we were, 
though we did not krow it, in the assumptions and prejudices of a 
somewhat a priori psychology. 

Into the theory of this observed fact, the collapse of certain symp- 
toms on the recovery of associated unconscious memories, I cannot 
now go, but there are certain things quite generally true of the mem- 
ories involved, and to some of these I should like to refer. In the first 
place, the study of such conditions makes it clear, that the memories 
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in question, inaccessible as they are to their owner, are not forgotten 
in the sense that they have become inactive and ceased to infiuence his 
life. On the contrary, they may be intensely active. Thus in our pre- 
sent case it would seem to represent the situation quite correctly if 
we said, that on the occasions when the patient’s conscious life was 
disordered, as it constantly was, by explosions of emotion on slight 
occasion, he was actually, though strictly unconsciously, living over 
again past experiences, to which this emotion was really proportionate. 
Experience brings the conclusion that the enormous emotional dis- 
turbance produced, for example, by the boiler explosion was not really 
due to this explosion at all, but was a reaction to the buried experience. 
It was as though this unconscious memory constituted a sensitive spot, 
a hidden detonator one might almost say, in the mind of the patient, 
a spot which, while it remained cut off from consciousness, neverthe- 
less lay open to excitation by the ordinary associative paths like any 
other memory. No wonder, then, that his emotional responses to ex- 
ternal events which were capable of unconsciously recalling it were 
“hopelessly out of relation to present reality. They were determined 
not by the conscious present but by the urfconscious past. 

The second point to which I wish to refer concerns the reason why 
such memories, in spite of their activity, in spite of the strength of 
the emotional charge behind them (consider the vividness with which 
they returned, which is characteristic, whether the patient be hypno- 
tised or not), and in spite of their power over the emotions of the per- 
son concerned, nevertheless fail to become conscious under ordinary 
circumstances. Experience again brings the conclusion that this is 
not because of amy lack or defect in the memories themselves or in 
the memory traces on which they may be supposed to depend, but be- 
cause a positive though unconscious resistance is opposed to their 
conscious appearance from the side of consciousness itself—their ap- 
pearance in consciousness is actively inhibited. Repressed memories 
are invariably disagreeable and sometimes intensely so, and experience 
again brings the conclusion that this is the immediate ground of their 
unconscious exclusion from consciousness. Their exclusion follows, 
as Professor Freud says, the pleasure-pain principle. This is well- 
illustrated in our present case by the secondary changes in the patient’s 
memory. Here I cannot go into details, but it will be remembered 
that in the first instance his conscious memory reverted after the 
shock to a particular period in 1918. This was in fact the period which 
was relatively happiest during his whole illness. Again, when his 
memory began to return, it leapt forward to a definite date in 1920 
beyord which it did not at first pass. This date definitely marked 
the beginning of a period of relatively great unhappiness. Finally, 
when this remaining period returned to consciousness, his memory 
still remained a blank about an incident, in itself disagreeable, which 
stood urconsciously in close association (threatened death) with what 
I have called the primary shock. This incident, with its associates, 
was recalled without difficulty as soon as the primary gap in his mem- 
ory had been filled up. 
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If now we try to put together what we seem to have learned, we 
see that the patient’s mental situation was indeed complicated. It was 
a case of sheath within sheath, wheels within wheels. At its founda- 
tion (so far as we have been able to penetrate it) we have a buried 
experience of a most peculiar sort, inaccessible to the patient himself, 
and yet a perpetual fountain of trouble. Developed as it were over 
this and in response to its activity we have the reaction of what I 
have called for shortness sake his conscious personality, in bewilder- 
ment, in mistaken conclusions, and in misdirected efforts. But these 
are not the fruit of mere mistake, want of thought, or want of self- 
control, as at first they might appear to be. They are in part the 
manifestation of, and in part the reaction to, the hidden source of a 
disturbance which the patient felt, though he could not explain it. It is 
not to the point theoretically, however important it may sometimes be 
in practice, that the confusion of the conscious personality allows free 
play to the disturbances emanating from such a primary source, and 
hence that the correction of this confusion may sometimes suffice to re- . 
strict the disturbances within reasonable limits or even to inhibit them. 
As Professor Freud pointed out long ago, it is a question of balance 
between opposing energies, the unconscious sources of disturbance on 
the one side, the resistance opposed to them by the conscious life on 
the other. Strengthen and consolidate the latter, and, if the former be 
not too strong, the scale may be turned against them, at a certain 
cost no doubt. 

Thus the three views which we have so far considered are not in 
real contradiction with each other; they contradict each other only in 
so far as each may assert that it possesses the whole truth instead of 
a part of it; but there is still something which remains to be con- 
sidered. It has rot escaped the reader that in attempting to penetrate 
deeper, stage by stage, into the patient’s disorder we have embarked 
unconsciously on his defence. We have now reached a position from 
which we can do him approximate justice. He is neither a malignerer, 
wor merely stupid, nor a weakling; nor is he a constitutional degener- 
ate. It is true that members of all these classes are to be found 
among neurotics, as indeed elsewhere, but our present case is instruct- 
ive, I think, in that we can safely assert that our patient belongs to 
none of them. He has been through an experience, for the effect of 
which upon ourselves, I imagine, none of us would be prepared to 
answer in advance, and it has been out of his power ever since to 
undo the damage which this experience inflicted. But, having said so 
much, can we say that we now do him complete justice? Can we as- 
sert, in short, that we now fully understand the mechanism of his 
breakdown? We must answer, no. At this point we must turn against 
our own observations the criticism we have used against others. We 
eannot assert that our own analysis has been complete. 


What are we to think about the extraordirary effects which were 
produced by the original shell explosion: blindness (since he could not 
open his eyes), complete paralysis, and inability to speak? These 
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effects are surely very extraordinary. Are we to accept them as quite 
“natural” in the circumstances? Many men were subjected during the 
war to the same experience with a quite different result. Can we even 
accept without misgiving the intensity of the emotional shock from 
which these results seemed to spring as wholly natural in the circum- 
stances? 

Here there are two explanations which immediately suggest them- 
selves. First we can, if we choose, accept the paralysis as natural: we 
might perhaps regard it as an extreme form of “the reaction of im- 
mobility” which is produced by fear in some animals (e.g. the hare) 
and of which traces exist in ourselves. Second, we can refer the in- 
tensity of the emotion produced to a degree of inborn instability. But 
possibly by this time we may have become a little distrustful of these 
easy forms of explanation. They may be wholly right, or partly right 
or not right at all; we cannot tell. We now know that the memory 
traces left by twenty-four forgotten hours out of a whole lifetime may 
exert the most surprising and extensive influence over the whole sub- 
sequent life, and this fact alone, I think, must make us cautious in our 
opinions. If the effect of the boiler explosion was really due not to the 
explosion itself but to a repressed experience six years back (remem- 
bered finally, nevertheless, as vividly as if it had happened the previous 
day) what guarantee have we that much of the effect of the shell ex- 
plosion, and perhaps some of its peculiarities, were not determined by 
repressed experiences still further back? If it were objected that, if 
this were so, we ought to find in the past a corresponding amnesia, a 
memory blank, we might answer that such blanks are not always easy 
to find even when they exist, but a little reflection saves even this 
answer. Such a blank does in fact exist. The patient, like most of us, 
can remember little or nothing out of the first five or six years of his 
life, which yet were filled with experiences not less vivid and not less 
intensely felt than any in his subsequent existence. We cannot tell 
what this curtain may hide in him, or in ourselves. 

Is there, then, anything in the present instance which might sug- 
gest this connection with the past? Here we come upon a point of 
some interest. Long before the war the patient had suffered from a 
recurrent dream. He had dreamt three times over that he had lost 
an arm and a leg. These dreams for some reason made a strong im- 
pression on his mind; so much so, that when war broke out he went to 
France with the “premonition” that they were now to be verified. He 
mentiored it to his officer and was told not to be foolish, but he did 
not get rid of it. If we regard dreams as meaningless matters of 
chance this may seem but an unlucky combination of chance and 
superstition; but to those who have learned to regard them as the true 
though unconscious expression of the repressed emotional life which 
is part of the life of every one of us, and as the urconscious record 
of our emotional past, these dreams must carry more significance. 
They are perhaps a pointer, a thread which might lead us in the direc. 
tion in which we are now looking. 
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But suppose this connection with the infantile past did exist, is 
there any way by which it could be demonstrated? Or suppose that 
during those critical years of intensely rapid development the patient’s 
emotional growth had undergone a deformation to which in the last 
resort, heredity apart, the effects of his war experience were traceable, 
is there any way by which at this late date he might be freed from it? 
The only method with which we are acquainted which claims to be cap- 
able of answering these questions in the affirmative and of making 
such an attempt is the method of Freudian analysis. This is a method, 
however, much more complicated and more difficult both of compre- 
hension and application than any of the comparatively simple consid- 
erations (however difficult their application may be) with which we 
have been concerned. We cannot enter on its consideration here. If 
we remain within the limits of the observations, no doubt imperfect. 
which we have made in the present instance, we can neither affirm nor 
deny the influence of the patient’s early experience upon his break- 
down: the thread which we may have found must be left to disappear 
into the dark. But we can safely say, on the ground of what we have 
learnt, that no one can judge of the possible importance of such an 
influence until he has investigated it. 


Il—‘MENTAL DEFICIENCY AND DELINQUENCY.” 

Eileen Charles and Lucy. Firth, B.A. From the Psychological 

Laboratory, University of Sydrey. 

The subjects for the following enquiry were taken from an insti- 
tution for female delinquents, situated close to Sydney, N.S.W., and the 
work was carried out during February, 1923. 

By a “sampling” method 100 out of the 150 inmates, the results 
conveniently affording am immediate percentage basis, were examined, 
the roll of the institution was taken with the names arranged in alpha. 
betical order, and every third name was omitted. This left an even 
hundred cases, which were tested by means of the Stanford-Binet scale. 
The ages of the girls ranged from 12 years 9 months to 17 years 10 
months, and their periods of residence in the institution ranged from 
one day to four years. 

When the mental test results were arranged according to Terman’s 
classification of mental types based on the I.Q. the cases fell into the 


following distribution: — TABLE I. 
Corresponding Range Percentage of such 
Terman’s Type of of I.Q. cases in the 
Mentality Institution 

Superior Intelligence 110-119 1 
Average 90--109 10 
Dull 80-89 10 
Border-line 70-79 35 
Moron 50-69 33 
Imbecile Below 50 12 


———— 


Total 100 cases 
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The average I.Q. for the group was found to be 70, that of the case 
of border-line deficiency. 

Tabulating the I.Q.’s in groups each with a rarge ‘of ten points, 
according to Terman’s distribution based on the examination of 1000 
unselected school-children, the results appear as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. 
Percentage in Terman’s 
Percentages in Group of Unselected 

1.Q. Institution Cases Schoolchildren 
35-45 4 0 
46-55 14 0 
56-65 14 0.3 
66-75 35 2.3 
76-85 22 8.6 
86-95 4 20.1 
96-105 3 33.9 
106-115 4 23.1 
116-125 0 9.0 
126-135 0 2.3 
136-145 0 0.5 

Average 70.9 100.9 


These figures are particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that 
mental deficiency is not legally recognised in Australia as a factor 
especially conducive to delinquency. The subjects are officially con- 
sidered in the terms of their commitment to be normal girls, fully 
responsible for their delinquency. But such individuals as one who - 
was aged 16 years 9 months with but a mental age of 7 years and 10 
months, I.Q. 48, is really a child when considered in years of mental de- 
velopment, and could not successfully cope with the problems of adult 
life. During the testing, it was observed that these girls were ex- 
tremely susceptible to flattery and open to suggestion, and were par- 
ticularly lacking in the powers of self-criticism possessed by normal 
subjects. These traits are the general accompaniments of a low level 
of intelligence, and hence it is probable that the feeble-minded girl 
would easily be victimised or readily persuaded to commit crimes. 
Very many of these girls have been reported as truants from school in 
their early days, and much of their truancy would appear to be due to 
the system of promotions in school by chronological age, without re- 
gard to mental age. This entails especial hardships upon a mentally- 
deficient girl, in that it makes demands upon her which she is incapable 
of meeting. 


A further attempt was made in the case of these girls, to ascertain 
the relation of the seriousness of offence to their intelligence on the 
ome hand, and to their home environment on the-other. For this pur- 
pose their I.Q.’s were classified into three grades. 
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Intelligence:— 

Grade I., 21 cases; I1.Q.’s ranging from 80 upwards, i.e., dull, nor- 
mal, and the one case of superior intelligence. 

Grade II., 56 cases; I.Q.’s ranging from 60 to 80, tie. cases of 
border-line mental deficiency and high-grade morons. 

Grade III., 23 cases; I.Q.’s below 60, i.e. low-grade morons and 
imbeciles. 

The records of the institution contain an account of the offence 
for which the delinquent was committed, a summary of her career, in 
so far as it is known to the police, and a report on her home con- 
ditions together with the character of her parents or guardians. Suf- 
ficient information was obtained from these sources to permit of the 
cases being graded into three classes, first in regard to gravity of 
offence, amd secondly in regard to conditions of environment. 


Offences :— 


Grade I., 12 cases, the least serious of theft and uncontrollability. 

Grade II., 50 cases, including such forms as repeated theft, staying 
out at night on one occasion, and uncontrollability with sexual im- 
morality of milder forms. 

Grade III., 38 cases of serious sexual immorality, sometimes accom- 
panied by perversions. 


Environmental Conditions :— 


Grade I., 21 cases in which the police report states “good home.” 

Grade II., 47 cases, including State children, and girls whose par- 
ents are dead or divorced, or are thieves. 

Grade III., 32 cases in which the parents are reported to be “very 
vicious,” or in which there is “no home.” 

Owing to the difficulty of estimating the coefficient of correlation 
on account of the division of the hurfdred cases into only three grades, 
the relations are expressed in Tables III. and IV. after the method of 
a “scatter diagram.” 


TABLE III. 
| 

ik 8 19 11 

eee es a aril | ey WI Ee See Se | 
Gravity of 

Offence. II. 10 29 11 
I 3 8 1 | 

I. If. Ill. 


Grade of Intelligence 
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From this table one can see that in 43 cases the grade is the same both 
for grade of intelligence and grade of offence, in 48 cases there is a 
difference of one grade, and in only 9 cases is there a difference of 
two grades. Clearly the correlation between delinquency and mental 
deficiency is positive in the cases of this institution; amd so also is 
the correlation between delinquency and environment, as shown in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 
III. 6 16 15 
Grade of I: 8 26 16 
Offence. 

itn gr 2 | 
| 
I 7 5 1 

L Il. III. 


Grade of Environment. 


Here, in 48 cases the grade for offence and environment is the same, 
in 45 cases there is a difference of 1, and in only 7 cases is there a 
difference of two grades. The similarity of the two distributions 
shows that, to some extent at least, intelligence and environment are 
positively correlated. 


The result of these investigations indicates one of the possible far- 
reaching effects of mental deficiency; it is evidently a causal factor 
in these particular cases of female juvenile delinquency. The men- 
tally deficient girl is imperilled through her susceptibility to sugges- 
tion, her inability to lead a normal school life with its consequent urge 
towards truancy, and her lack of self-control which causes her to suc- 
cumb to bad environmental influences. Mentally deficient parents, 
being handicapped in the struggle for a livelihood, tend to bring up 
their children in an unpropitious environment, and thus perpetuate the 
vicious circle of mental-deficiency and delinquency. 


According to the present state of the law affecting such cases, 
these delinquents leave the institution on attaining the age of 18 years, 
and are free to go their own way, regardless of the fact that they are 
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often children in mental age. As a comsequence they are liable to 
lapse into crime, and frequently become inmates of prisons, reforma- 
tories and hospitals. In several cases the daughters of former in- 
mates have been committed to the institution in their turn, and six 
pairs of sisters are at present there. It is also quite usual to find that 
other members of a delinquent family are in similar government insti- 
tutions at the expense of the taxpayer. These results point to the de- 
mand for general recognition of mental deficiency as a possible factor 
in delinquency. More adequate care ard control of the mentally de- 
ficient would make conditions safer for society and for themselves 
while it would tend to reduce the number of delinquents and criminals, 
and do much to prevent the perpetuation of a feeble-minded stock. 


NOTE:—tThe writers desire to express their thanks to Dr. A. H. 
Martin for guidance and assistance in carrying out the work and the 
preparation of this paper. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 7. 


“What a Piece of Work is Man!” 


Many a word, event, has started a career and set up a paternity 
amd authority over the soul. We are all “under the influence” both of 
the natural and the supernatural. Far from being the domestic pro- 
duct we take ourselves to be, we are strangely begotten of the umacknow- 
ledged, the fortuitous and the impossible; we lead lives of astonishing 
adventure, consort with eternity, and owe the thing we are, to the most 
trivial things we touch. We are poor relations of every conceivable 
circumstance, alike of our sister the feudal system, ard of our sister 
the rainbow. We are interwoven ages before our birth, and again and 


again after, with what we are pleased ‘to call our accidents and our 
fates. 


—L. J. Guiney, in On the Ethics of Descent. 
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DISCUSSION—THE MEANING OF NUMBER 


By D. K. Picken, M.A., Master of Ormond College, 
University of Melbourne. 


The review of my little book on Number, in the March number of 
the Journal makes it necessary for me to write something in reply. 
The criticisms that the treatment is logically defective, and that it 
ignores the idea of order, are too serious to be allowed to stand 
unanswered. 

The question at issue is the fundamental one of the meaning of 
Number. It seems that I did not make myself sufficiently clear upon 
this. I reluctantly condensed an originally much lomger preface, so 
that it should not be of a length disproportionate to that of the main 
text. 


What is it that essentially characterizes Number? The reviewer 
appears to take the view that it is “order.” I think this is wrong. 
Order is not peculiarly characteristic of Number; it is an essential 
characteristic of physical magnitude in general; ard I affirm that it is 
given its right significance for Number in that connection—through 
what I have called the principle of Ratio, or of Measurement. This 
principle is stated in the book to be, and is used in it over and over 
again as, the principle of only secondary importance in the theory of 
Number; and the idea of order is otherwise, implicit, but also again and 
again explicit, throughout the book. That is my answer to the criti- 
cism on this first point. 

~ But my main thesis is that the peculiar characteristic of Number 
is the system of seven operations: Addition and Subtraction; Multi- 
plication and Division; Involution, Evolution and Logarithmation. 
These are what make Pure Mathematics (the science of Number) the 
wonderful scientific structure it is; and these are characteristic of 
nothing else. (The first two, Addition and Subtraction, are, of course, 
common to all kinds of magnitude. It is in terms of them that the 
common characteristic of order is reduced to exact expression. But 
there is nothing, elsewhere than in the Number-system, closely analo- 
gous to the system of seven operations.) 


That which is subject, in a clearly defined way, to these seven 
operations—when themselves clearly defined—is Number. This is the 
point of view from which my little book was written. And its success 
in yielding a simple, systematic ard concise development of the 
Number-system seems to vindicate this point of view. 

It is necessary to reaffirm that we learn about the Number system 
“from sources outside ourselves.” There are few intuitions more ele- 
mentary than that of the Natural Numbers. This everyone would 
grant. But it is, curiously, much less specifically recognised—even by 
mathematicians—that there is inherent in the Natural Numbers the 
basic system of seven, and only seven, operations: three “direct” oper- 
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ations, viz.: Addition, Multiplication, and Involution—stopping there, 
primarily because the “commutation” property fails at the third; and 
the four “inverse” operations, because it is a consequence of this same 
failure that there are two operations inverse to Involution. Obviously 
we are dealing here with facts of Nature, not mere creations of the 
human brains. 

But the truly remarkable fact is that these seven operations— 
initially a mere set of interesting variations on the theme of Addition 
—are the framework of the most powerful analytical instrument of 
Science. Out of them grows—by a straightforward principle of gerer- 
alisation—the generalised system of seven mathematical operations 
(reduced formally to six, by the ultimate absorption of Evolution in 
Involution). But the significance of this growth is the existence of a 
corresponding system of numbers—subject to these generalised oper- 
ations—numbers existent as the “ratios” which were iinvestigated by 
the Greek geometers some twenty odd centuries ago. It is, for my 
purpose, equally important to realise that these mathematical numbers 
so “exist’—‘outside ourselves’—and to remember that the entities 
which so exist remained long unrecognised as “numbers.” For this 
serves to emphasize my basic fact that no sound use can be made of 
the term “number” except by direct reference to the seven operations. 

This brings me to the reviewer’s criticism of my definition of the 
Fractional Numbers. It is a cardinal principle of the treatment I fol- 
low that new types of Number and new meanings for the several 
operations develop together. When I postulate (to take the particular 
example) a “number,” f, such that f=5/3 I am pledging myself to 
define use of f, along with the other defined numbers, in operations of 
all the seven kinds—as properly generalised for the purpose; and I 
am beginning by defining it in relation to ore particular operation, 
to which it is peculiarly related. The immediate corollary that 
f xX 3=5, to which I am bound by the fundamental and permanent 
relation between Multiplication and Division, says—logically—nothing 
at all about Addition, because Multiplication (see p. 19) is no longer 
merely a special addition: it has attained a status of its own. But I 
realise, of course, that when I come to define Addition for the Frac- 
tional Numbers there will have to be consistency with the more ele- 
mentary fact to which the reviewer refers—if the scheme as a whole 
is to be of any value. (That is a familiar kind of position in this class 
of work). It ought to have been taken as significant that the defi- 
nition of fractional numbers, by a special division, appeared on one 
page (p. 22) followed on the next page by the general definition* 
first of Multiplication and Division for the Rational Numbers, then 
of Addition and Subtraction. 


It is necessary to observe that the process has an important psycho. 
logical, as well as its logical, aspect. 


*On lines adapted, I think, from Lagrange. 
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THE LEGACY OF GREECE. Essays by various authors, edited by 
R. W. Livingstone. 1923. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PAGEANT OF GREECE; edited by R. W. Livingstone. 1923. 
Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


These two books have the guarantee of a good name, for does not 
Livingstone stand in the pages of the Clarendon Press Catalogue with 
Zimmern and Gilbert Murray as an apostle of the “New Hellenism,” 
whatever that may be?—a deft blend, apparently, of sentimentalism 
with geography and a dash of economics. However, friends of Hellen- 
ism old or new will find these volumes full of interest and instruction. 
If anything, there is in them sometimes too obvious a desire to point 
the moral by drawing the facile parallel with modern phenomena. 

In the Legacy of Greecewe have a dozen Chapters, in each of which 
an expert in his own line sets forth the achievement of the Greeks, or, 
assuming a knowledge of the main facts, discourses reflectively upon 
their significance for us. Gilbert Murray’s brief essay on the 
Value of Greece to the Future of the World fitly opens the series. 
“IT am anxious,” he says, “not to write nonsense about this’—nor does 
he, though in the upshot the essay is rather about the “magic and 
wonder” of ancient Greek civilisation than about its value to our own 
future. 

A happy thought assigned the Chapter on Relig‘on to Dean Inge. 
No doubt, Farnell or even Miss Harrison, would have told us much 
more about Greek gods; but we would not have it in preference to the 
Dean’s delightfully developed thesis that “the Christian Church was the 
last ‘great creative achievement of the classical culture.” This, per- 
haps the most truly entertaining Chapter, lays more stress than do the 
others upon the continuity of Western culture from Greek times to the 
present, and is so far closer to what is implied by the title of the book. 
Burnet on Philosophy sets out to “indicate the points at which Greek 
philosophy seems to touch our actual problems.” He seems somehow 
to miss doing this, nevertheless what he writes is full of interest. 

Four Chapters cover Greek Science in the narrower sense—Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy (Sir T. Heath), Natural Science (D’Arcy Thomp- 
son), Biology (Charles Singer), and Medicine (id.). Together, they con- 
stitute the best account in English of Greek science, and furnish an 
admirable corrective to the silliness of much popular talk about the 
Greeks; and even the literary and historical scholar is not always 
aware how tremendously creative the Greeks were in these domains. 
D’Arcy Thompson’s contribution is one of especial charm. What 
emerges from these Chapters is a livelier perception of the greatness 
of Aristotle, “that magnificent naturalist.” Linnaeus and Cuvier have 
been my two gods,” wrote Darwin, “but they were mere schoolboys to 
old Aristotle.” 

Livingstone on Greek Literature follows the lines familiar to 
readers of his Greek Genius and its Meaning to us. Toynbee on 
Greek History stimulates us to quarrel with him now and then. The 
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only disappointing Chapter is that of Zimmern on Greek Political 
Thought. “This is not the place,’ he writes, “to point out the various 
e}ements in Greek political theory or practice which have proved of 
permanent value” (p. 332). Surely the idea of the book was that con- 
tributors should do precisely this. Zimmern’s enthusiasm is apt to 
overleap itself, and to issue in passages in which the note is forced, of 
shallow pathos and mere declamatiorf, with not a little of downright 
misstatement. The remark that “Greek politics were not interesting 
in themselves” (p. 333) betrays confusion of thought. Thucydides 
might cry to be saved from his friends, for what Zimmern writes of 
him is unproven, unproveable, fanciful and rather foolish, simply in- 
viting the enemy’s fire. His earlier book The Greek Commonwealth, 
with all its merits, exhibits the same defect. P. Gardner’s Chapter, 
entitled The Lamps of Greek Art, has the sanity and evenness of 
tone which we have learnt to look for in all that he writes. Calm and 
sure conviction and a deep seriousness are here, where over-emphasis, 
indiscrimination and shallow chatter are so fatally easy. Finally, 
Blomfield writes well and truly, with the same sort of sobriety, on 
Greek Architecture. ‘In our fitful fever of honest intention and wrong 
judgment, high endeavour and point-blank commercialism, Greek art, 
the art of Pheidias and Ictinus, is still the wise mother to whom we 
must return.” The book is a notable production, of permanent interest 
and value. : 


In The Pageant of Greece Mr. Livingstone, after an Introduction 
on Greek Literature, mostly abbreviated from his Essay above noticed, 
gives some 400 pages of selection from the greatest Greek writers, 
with such sketch of their life and works as may give an idea of their 
significance in the evolution of Greek literature and human culture. To 
quarrel with an Anthology is easy, and indeed inevitable. How can 
one give a really adequate selection from Homer or Thucydides or 
Plato? But the interspersed slats of explanation, history, or aesthetic 
criticism are admirable—though here and there we get maddening 
truism (e.g. pp. 99, 358, 375), or oracles obscure and perilously near the 
inane (e.g. p. 123). With the tragedians, quite rightly, the plan of 
giving representative extracts is frankly abandoned. One feels, after 
this, that twenty-four pages of translation from Aristophanes outrages 
proportion; the compiler, for that matter, seems to take Aristophanes 
rather too seriously—his interpretation of the Cloudsis surely lacking 
in humor. Why should we be warned to read Aristophanes in an 
expurgated edition (p. 131)? Apparently, Menander’s portrait is in- 
serted to compensate for his scurvy treatment in the text. The selec- 
tions from Herodotus are hardly the best possible; and Plutarch does 
not get his due. In the section on Oratory, which is confined to Demos- 
thenes, it is strange indeed to be told that “with Lysias and Isocrates 
we shall not deal. The qualities of Lysias are lost im translation. Much 
of Isocrates belongs merely to his own age, the rest has been absorbed 
into the general current of world culture.” Upon these principles, 
rigidly applied, we should have no book at all. The final section, on 
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scientific writers Hippocrates, Aristotle, Theophrastus—is inadequate; 
the extracts from Aristotle, it is confessed, “give no more idea of his 
work than a few stones would give of a great building.’ But the 
introductory remarks are good. Upon the whole we must agree with 
the compiler, who in his Preface challenges the reader to say “if he 
does not get profit and enjoyment from the translations” here given. 
The book is well worth its, for these times, moderate price. 


Some familiar portraits of Greek writers are given, but something 
more than the mere name should have been added. The Lateran 
Sophocles, it will be a blow to many to learn, is probably Solon. Why 
is Herodotus missing? The map of Greece and surroundings is the 
sort of thing that disfigures English books. It serves no useful purpose. 
When will the foolish practice of making a small map illegible by 
doubly or trebly outlining the coast-lines be abandoned? 

—wW. J. Woodhouse. 


THE LEGACY OF ROME. Essays by various authors, edited by C. 
Bailey, with an Introduction by Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. 1923. 
Clarendon Press. 


This collection of essays, contributed by experts in the various 
subjects, should as a whole be of deep interest to students not only of 
Roman Antiquity but of the History of Civilisation, amd in its indi- 
vidual sections should appeal to specialists in many branches of know: 
ledge. It covers a wide range, and the lawyer, the administrator, the 
economist, the sociologist, the architect, the artist, the literary critic 
will each find well-considered and stimulating information on his 
particular pursuits. None can rise from its perusal without a deepened 
sense of the influence which Rome has exerted on all subsequent de- 
velopment. The first essay, by Prof. Foligno, discusses the channels 
through which that influence was transmitted, and contrasts the popu- 
lar, unconscious natural process which went on from the first, with the 
artificial intentional process which began at the close of the Middle 
Ages, affirming that the former “bore the best fruits in the modern 
era.” Perhaps this is less true of the purely Teutonic countries and 
even of Britain than of the Neo-Latin; and is most fully true of Italy. 
There is little evidence that the Early English accepted in such in- 
stinctive fashion, suggestions from the Romanised or partially Roman. 
ised province in which they settled; and though indirectly the “natural” 
influence made itself felt after the Normar Conquest, especially under 
the Angevin kings, the “artificial” influence had been active long before, 
when the Church and learned churchmen deliberately set themselves 
to introduce the Roman arts of life as well as the religion of Rome. 
But, in arly case Rome, as this book convincingly proves, has furnished 
the substratum and to a great extent the substance of much that is most 
valued in the present-day world. Not that her cortributions were al- 
ways or chiefly of Latin origin. She was above all receiver and medi- 
ator; and the different essayists clearly bring out her indebtedness 
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especially to her Hellenic and Hellenistic precursors, even in the 
spheres that she made peculiarly her own, like Law, Administration, 
and the conception of Empire. But these instances show that she was no 
mere servile copyist or appropriator of ready-made goods. The fact 
that she gathered from so many quarters, of itself made her civilisation 
more composite, more cosmopolitan, more many-sided than any that 
had gone before. It was eclectic, in so far that she was not pledged 
to ary local or particular system, but annexed freely whatever suited 
her needs, tradition, and character. All the same she transmuted it 
in the process, assimilating the foreign elements for her own purposes 
to her own efficient practical genius, which always knew what was 
wanted and how to secure it. That strikes one about all her loans. If, 
for instance, she owed much to the geographical science of the 
Greeks, she applied it in the survey of the Empire; and in the routes 
of communication she established by means of her great roads, if she 
borrowed the suggestion of mile-stones, she improved it by marking 
on them the distances. Or, again, if her philosophy was in essentials 
second-hand, she gave it a new turn, by stressing not its scientific but 
its moral aspect, for she was less concerned about demonstrating a 
speculative doctrine than about finding a “way of life.’ More than 
one of the writers quote from Cicero the terms gravitas, pietas, simplicitas, 
to indicate the distinctive traits of the Roman character, and explain 
them respectively as the sense of responsibility, the acceptance of 
ethical obligation and the unblurred perception of realities. With these 
qualities it is no wonder that the Romans modified their borrowed 
material to suit not only their own requirements, but those of future 
ages, if not with full adequacy at least in rich suggestion. Indeed, one 
carnot read these pages without being struck by the frequent analogies 
between the problems, constitutional, social, and economic, of the 
Roman and the British Empire, and the lessons, positive, and negative 
that the Roman solutions convey. 

It is a solid book, to which ro justice can be done in a short review. 
Almost every essay bears, claims, and repays a second or even a 
third reading, and is entitled to a separate notice for itself. 


—M. W. MacCallum. 


OXFORD CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT. Christian Order of 


Industry Series—No. 3. Pp. 78. The Homestead, York, England. 
1923. : 


A series of papers on the General Problem of Unemployment, 
(J. Hilton); International Aspects of Unemployment, (Professor E. 
Mahaim); Unemployment and Credit, (J. A. Todd); Emigration and 
Colonisation as a Remedy for Unemployment, (C. H. Northcott); Types 
of Unemployment Insurance, (J. L. Cohen). Mr. Cohen describes 10 
possible forms of “Insurance by Industry,” as distinguished from other 
forms of insurance against unemployment, and arrives at the general 
conclusion that Insurance by Industry “does not promise to be better” 
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than the present (British) State Insurance system, “which is still re- 
garded abroad as ome of the marvels of labour legislation in the whole 
world.” At the same time it is far from perfect. “We must provide 
for higher benefits—benefits closer to the actual wages of workmen; 
and both employers and workmen should have a great deal more power 
in its administration.” Dr. Northcott, author of the notable work on 
“Australian Social Development,” summarises the lectures and discus- 
sions at the Oxtord Conference, and urges that more attention must be 
given to the moral and anti-social aspects of unemployment. “If we 
were to picture to ourselves what it means to a group of workers 
gradually to lose every hope of a rising standard of life, ze, better 
education for their children, and better furnishing for their homes, 
and to accept instead a standard that steadily deteriorates, we should 
see what unemployment implies from the social standpoint. But apart 
from the misery it involves, its existence in our midst is evidence of 
mal-adjustment in our industrial system and of an appalling lack of 
initiative and invention. It may be that this evil has interwoven itself 
into what must be acknowledged to be a very intricate system. But 
systems are only the tools of humanity. They are not manacles forged 
by some inexorable fate; and even our present Capitalistic system is a 
mere youngster in Time’s calendar.” Dr. Northcott’s final, word is 
that our whole moral attitude towards the question of unemployment 
must be one of service. “If you regard the position of the worker in 
the large, it is one of service; if you regard the position of the em- 
ployer in the large, it, again, is and ought to be one of service. Now 
the difference between the employer and his workers is not one of 
class distinction, but of knowledge and organising ability, that is, of 
capacity for service. If this problem is approached from that stand- 
Point, it will quickly be seen that there can be no hardship which does 
not affect the other.” An admirable ending to an interesting and 
thoughtful series of lectures. 
—HEditor. 


THE HANDLING OF WORDS. By Vernon Lee. London. John Lane, 

1923. (Our copy from Angus & Robertson, Sydney). 

All books on this subject are apt to be unsatisfactory, because, if 
they are specific, they descend so easily to platitude; and if they are 
vague they merely exasperate the reader. Sometimes Vernon Lee is 
specific, as when she tabulates and examines the parts of speech in 
various authors—the German dissertation method. The result is rot 
so much platitude as misrepresentation. This method, adopted in the 
titular essay, is merely a device for seeming to establish preconceived 
ideas. Sometimes she is vague, as when she concludes her essays 
with the question whether the art of writing can be taught. After 
much meticulous nothing she gives half an answer, which is worse 
than none. 

I should rot venture to write this of Vernon Lee if she had not an 
assured reputation, well armoured against the critic’s barks. Writing 
is with her so rare and high a thing that it seems more an act of wor- 
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ship than a labour of art. The young Australian should hasten to be- 
come acquainted with such an attitude to letters, faced as he is with 
the false shows of journalism. 

The main thesis of her book is that “the efficacy of all writing de- 
pends not on the Writer but on the Reader.” In fact, “the Reader’s 
mind is the Writer’s palette.” The art of writing is defined thus:— 
“The art of high and delightful perception of life by the Writer; and 
technically, the craitt of manipulating the contents of the Reader’s 
mind.” The great writer is a kind of magician whose “word of com- 
mand” has power to drive from the Reader’s mind its own irrelevancies. 
In this, however, he is never entirely successful, hence the Reader’s per- 
sonality will, partially at least, obtrude itself. Hence the Writer is 
“doomed never to know what it (his writing) will become in its real 
destination, in that unexplored country, the soul of the Reader.” The 
fallacy is involved here that the Writer wants to subdue the Reader’s 
personality to his own. Does he not rather desire to express himself, 
even if he were never to have a Reader? And would he not rather 
rejoice than grieve if the Reader brought his own responses to what 
he wrote? Would Bion quarrel with Shelley because “Adonais” is not 
like the “Lament’? 

Aparc from this debateable ground one finds many stimulating ideas. 
Thus she speaks of that pitch of technique ‘where craft comes to be 
merged in feeling.” The average Australian, who affects to despise 
technique, might ponder on that saying with profit for many hours. 
We do not sufficiently recognise that there are two kinds of technique, 
one with love, and the other without it. The former means, in plain 
language, that a man loves what he wants to say so much that he 
will go to any trouble to say it properly. Most of us don’t see this 
because we won’t. We therefore excuse our slip-shoddiness by saying 
that technique is mere mechanics. But that is the second kind, not 
the first. 

Vernon Lee’s book is valuable, chiefly for many remarks of this 
kind. The sustained efforts are in the main subtle by intention, over- 
wrought, and overthought. But many of her passing dicta are too 
suggestive to remain unread. 

—L. H. Allen. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By F. C. Bartlett, M.A. 

(Cambridge University Press. 1923). Price 8/6 net. 

A school of psychology has developed at Cambridge which seems 
eminently to have succeeded in combining science with progress, sanity 
with expansion. Recently, psychology, in the access of vitality which 
came to it, has at times shown a tendency to grow a little rankly, to 
be somewhat irresponsible. Yet this failure to criticise and restrain 
could never be charged as a fault to Rivers or to Dr. Myers ;and despite 
this self-possession there has been no lack of fertility and expansion 
in their psychological researches. And now there comes a book from 
the per of Mr. F. C. Bartlett, Dr. Myers’ successor at Cambridge, a 
book written with the conscientious care that one has grown to expect 
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from this school of psychologists. The writer propounds very modestly 
an original scheme for use in the study of society from the psycho- 
logical standpoint. Though the book is entitled “Psychology and 
Primitive Culture,” Mr. Bartlett believes that his scheme is applicable 
to modern society as well. He believes that “tor the psychologist the 
unity of primitive and modern society is as important as their differ- 
ences.” This is refreshing after the insistence upon the marked ditfer- 
ence that has been said to exist between primitive and civilised minds. 
Perhaps the author would not object if we were to add to his “unity of 
primitive and modern society” the notion of the “continuity of modern 
society with primitive society.” For he says: “The underlying psycho- 
logical mechanisms remain much the same at all stages of develop- 
ment; and the psychological study of primitive culture torms the best 
introduction to the psychology of contemporary social life.” 


The writer contends that the study of society is the study of its 
behaviour, and that a psychological approach to the problem of society 
is through the study of those tendencies which prompt the outward 
forms of conduct and custom. He warns one, however, against the 
danger of pursuing these tendencies so far into the make-up of the 
abstract individual as to be seeking ‘‘a pre-social origin for social 
behaviour.” The student must not think that a psychological approach 
necessarily involves him in the pursuit of every problem back to its 
origin. Here the author classifies problems into those concerning 
“the beginnings of things’ which “can always be raised, no matter 
what social community is being investigated,” and the attempt to solve 
which “inevitably leads to speculation”; problems “concerning the ori. 
gin of modes of behaviour which have become stabilised as conven- 
tions during a period preceding that which we have selected for study”; 
and problems as to “changes in social behaviour which have arisen 
during the period selected for study”: as to the first class, 
it is useless to speculate about obscure origins while there is so 
much of concrete interest to investigate; as to the second class “we are 
justified in accepting such modes of behaviour without further investi- 
gation into the manner of their growth”; ag to the third class we must 
seek an explanatior. 

Just as in the individual there are found, first, instinctive ten- 
dencies which he has in common with all other people, and, second, 
tendencies in which he differs from others, i.e., “individual difference 
tendencies,” so in society, there are instinctive tendencies common to 
all social groups as also “group difference tendencies.” This conception 
is found to work well when applied to the specific behaviour of specific 
groups. Considering the list of native tendencies given by McDougall, 
the author finds that “they are by no means all of them equally re- 
lated to social facts, and secondly, ‘the various members of the list 
are treated too much as if each were a separate response.” He then 
propounds a scheme which selects and arranges certain native ten- 
dencies in the order of their actual influence in producing or affecting 
social behaviour. The scheme is as follows: 
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(a) Fundamental forms of social relationship responses: those of 
primitive comradeship, assertion, and submission. 

(b) Other responses of a fundamental nature having a specific 
social reference: the two most important being the tendencies 
towards conservation, and the social form of  constructiveness, 
or that tendency which produces new modes of social organi- 
sation. 

Individual instinct responses the social effects of which are 
very largely dependent upor their relations to the (a) group. 

(d) Group difference tendencies which cluster about the social in- 

stitutions and conventions of a particular community, and exer- 
cise a relatively direct influence upon the social behaviour of 
the individual. 

Mr. Bartlett first tests his scheme upon the Folk Story, and as a 
result we get a quite different view of it from that advanced by the 
school of psycho-analysts for example. He examines three theories of 
the folk story and dismisses them all as unsatisfactory. They are: 

(1) That the striking phenomena of nature attract the attention 

and move to expression all men in common through the in- 
herent constitution of mental life, and not in any sense through 
social compulsion. 

(2) That the folk tale, like the dream, springs almost wholly from 

one or two deep-seated individual needs, or desires, or wishes. 

(3) That the folk tale is due to the working of the imagination of 

the story teller when resting from the fatigue of the day. 

These theories all fail, first, because “there is no way of discover- 
ing the absolute origin of the folk story’; secondly because they “are 
all extraordinary examples of illicit simplification”; and thirdly, because 
“the folk story cannot be treated solely as an individual response”’— 
its torm is moulded by individual tendencies in the listeners which are 
socially determined. “To consider the story teller outside his group 
is as futile as to discuss the orator without his audience.” This gives 
the author his opportunity to show that the folk story is complexly 
influenced by the play, in a social milieu, of the tendencies as arranged 
in his scheme. 

As none of the tendercies operates by itself in determining the 
behaviour of man in society, it becomes necessary to discuss what hap- 
pens when tendencies conflict or mutually reinforce one another. One 
mode of dealing with conflicting tendencies seems to correspond to 
“dissociation” in individual psychology, namely, that special impulses 
tend to become segregated and “in each sphere ard in reference to 
the tendency which is dominant in that sphere, a special group is apt 
to be formed.” Of this segregation of group interests the writer makes 
valuable use throughout the book. Seeing that the segregated impulse 
may burst into activity beyond its due limits a process corresponding 
to repression, through disapproval the processes associated with it 
may be driven into secret. To this fact is probably due the pathological 
manifestations in social life, and the whole process is not without its 
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application to modern society. “In secret they (the segregated im- 
pulses) persist—and they may, under conditions which we must be 
prepared to state, bring about crises which have all the appearance of 
reversions to a more primitive level of behaviour.” ‘Where tendencies 
which do not radically conflict are simultaneously operative, new 
modes of social response are commonly produced . . . In other 
cases tendencies merely supplant one another, and produce, not a 
new mode of behaviour, but a more vigorous expression of some al- 
ready existing mode of response.” In this chapter interesting explana- 
tion's are given of the way in which antagonistic impulses produce 
specialised social functions, how these specialised functions become 
the province of special groups, how these groups protect their privi- 
leges by the taboo arfd by the inculcation of fear, and how there appear 
in consequence the wizard and the priest with their very great power 
in the primitive community. 

There follow chapters on the diffusion of culture by contact of 
peoples and by borrowing. Here are advanced views which have some 
interest for Australia’s problem of the treatment of native races in 
the Mandated Territory. The writer holds that where there is a re- 
lationship of “primitive comradeship” between the people concerned, 
the most probable result is a true blending of cultures. But where one 
group is dominant “the institutions, customs, ceremonial and habits 
of the forceful people are seldom found to contain more than a few 
general characters in common with those of the submissive people.” 
The latter may be forced to accept them, but they canrfot be fitted 
into the existing cultural patterns. “There is less blending and more 
mixing of incongruous elements; or more driving underground of the 
old, and superposition upon the apparently dead past of the new mat- 
erial. This is the social state which, probably, beyond any other, 
leads to those pathological developments of social life” already re- 
ferred to. “It produces inevitable burdens—burdens such as all vig- 
orous and developed communities have had to bear who have attempted 
to colonise or govern more primitive peoples.” 

The reader must:be left to pursue for himself the path of the author 
as he goes on to treat further of the diffusion of culture, the elabo- 
ration of culture, and the intensive study of the special group. The 
book is to be strongly recommended to all students of social psychology 
and to all students of anthropology. I cannot, however, think the 
scheme complete without a chapter upon the distinction between think- 
ing arfd acting from dispositions (tendencies) and thinking and acting 
from deliberate analysis of a situation. This seems to be the only real 
ground of distinction between the men of primitive and the men of 
modern society, and even that distinction is not an absolute one. I 
am therefore in entire agreement with the writer when he says (p. 
207). “It is perhaps comforting to imagine that the member of a primi- 
tive group works with different categories from our own. But there is 
exceedingly little evidence to support such a view.” 


—H. T. Lovell. 
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DIALOGUES ON METAPHYSICS AND ON RELIGION. By Nicolas 

Malebranche. Translated by Morris Ginsberg, M.A., with a Preface 

by Professor G. Dawes Hicks. G. Allen & Unwin. 1923. Pp. 374. 

Though Malebranche is one of the greatest French philosophers, 
his historical position has led to his being nearly totally eclipsed by 
Descartes and Spinoza. He is commonly viewed as a follower of 
Descartes who, through lack of logical rigour, failed to develop Car- 
tesianism to its inevitable conclusions which Spinoza reached. This 
is somewhat misleading, and, even if it were not, his writings are of 
a high philosophical order. They contain much that is valuable and 
acute, expressed with lucidity and precision; though much also, chiefly 
in connexion with Theodicy, that is now out of date. 


Four main doctrines occur in the writings of Malebranche, namely, 
(1) the Cartesian theory of the criterion of truth, (2) the Cartesian 
two-substance theory of mind and matter, (3) occasionalism, ard (4) 
the vision of all things in God. Of (1) nothing need be said here. As 
regards (2), the Cartesian theory is modified to the extent that Male- 
branche denies that we have a clear idea of thinking substance, hold- 
ing instead that it is kwown by “inner feeling.” Since Malebranche is 
here more in accord with the facts of self-knowledge than Descartes, 
his divergence from Descartes may be most simply explained by sup- 
posing that he observed these facts more accurately than Descartes. 
As regards the theory of occasionalism (3)—the theory that no finite 
thing is a cause but that a change in a finite thing is merely the occa- 
sion of God’s causing a charge or changes in another finite thing or 
things—Malebranche’s conclusions had no stability. Here, if anywhere, 
he is merely a stage on the way to Spinoza, or, at any rate, to some 
form of complete monism. This need not have been the case had his 
occasionalism resulted merely from an analysis of cause, as later 
philosophy has shewn. It was because it grew out of Cartesian con- 
ceptions that occasionalism disappeared with the full development of 
those conceptions. There remains (4) the vision of all things in God. 
As regards this doctrine, the Dialogues need to be supplemented by the 
Recherche, especially Bk. III. Pt. II., where it is expounded more sys- 
tematically and its relation to Augustine defined. At different times, 
Malebranche employs this doctrine to express three quite different 
things. Sometimes he means by it the psychological fact that any finite 
thing is known as part of a larger whole having no assignable bound- 
aries. He says, for instance, that we know the finite in the Infinite, 
and in the present work (trans. p. 90) we are told that “God, Being, and 
the Infinite, are one and the same.” A second meaning of the doctrine 
is that in knowing “universals” we know objects which exist in the 
Divine Mind. And real knowledge, Malebrarfche conceives, is always 
knowledge of universals, such as numbers and mathematical relations. 
The immutability of universals seemed to demand that they should 
exist in an eternal and immutable Being; and the theory is, that the 
human mind is ir so close a union with this Being that it can know the 
universals merely by a right direction of attention. Sensation is not 
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knowledge but may direct attention to such objects as may be known. 
With this meaning of the “vision,” the doctrine bears a considerable 
likeness to Plato’s Ideal theory in the Timaeus. If, however, universals 
are God’s thoughts, as in the TJimaeus, reminiscence does not seem to 
be the method by which we become aware of them in the present life; 
and it is noteworthy, especially in view of such an illustration of the 
reminiscence theory as that in the Meno, that Malebranche adopts the 
obvious alternative to that theory, namely, that the sensible world 
serves to direct our attention to universals not previously known. In 
the third place, Malebranche sometimes means by the “vision” his 
peculiar form of the representative theory of our knowledge of matter. 
The real material thing, in the Cartesian sense, is, according to Male- 
branche, not directly known, but is the occasion, through God, of cer- 
tain sensations which direct attention to the idea (universal) of the 
material thing in the Divine Mind. This particular theory is perhaps 
the least satisfactory of Malebranche’s speculations; but indeed a great 
part of what he has to say is now mainly of historical interest. 
—B. Muscio. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL RETROSPECT OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
W. N. Maxwell, M.A., late Chaplain 43rd C.G.S. and Troops of the 
6th Corps. George Aller and Unwin, Ltd. London. 


The aim of this book is the description of the principal psycho- 
logical mechanisms or motives which come into play in war. It is 
designed for the general reader and more particularly for ex-service 
men. The book contains chapters on the war impulse, on danger 
instincts in war, on sentiment, on courage, on the unconscious mind, 
and on the influence of group life on the individual in the army. Of 
these the chapter on courage seems to me the best. The author has 
been chiefly influenced in his psychological ideas by the writings of 
Professor McDougall; indeed, the greater part of the theoretical por- 
tion of the book corsists of the application to war conditions of the 
principles enunciated in Professor McDougall’s Introduction to Social 
Psychology, although there are points on which the author dissents 
from it. To anyone to whom these principles are unfamiliar (and 
there must be many such among the readers for whom the book is in. 
tended) this book will prove a very interesting one, raising, as it does, 
many questions which are interesting to every one but about which 
not many people have thought. One is only inclined to regret that the 
author has not included a larger number of actual observations and 
first hand accounts of experience than he has done. The book 
would then have been more valuable from a psychologist’s point of 
view. 


—dJ. P. Lowson. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTION. By W. Whately Smith, M.A., 
Editor of Psyche; with a foreword by Wm. Brown, M.D., D.Sc. 
International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method. Kegan Paul Trench Trubrer & Co. Ltd. London. 


One field of experimental psychology that has yielded but a 
meagre harvest in the past is that of the emotions. Controversy still 
rages concerning the validity or non-validity of the James-Lange 
theory, but no conclusive experiments have been devised by psycholo- 
gists to demonstrate its truth or otherwise. With regard to the meas- 
urement of emotional effect the psychologist is still indebted to the 
physiologist for his material and technique, the main criteria being 
derived from changes in pulse, blood volume, respiration and blood 
pressure. Up to the present the only single general measure that has 
been devised is through the psycho-galvanic reflex. In recording the 
changes of energy during emotional stress by means of the mirror 
galvanometer, a tiny beam of light is reflected from the mirror upon a 
screen marked with a scale. The amount of deflection is taken as 
indicative of the intensity of the affect. 


The most successful work of late that has been carried out along 
this line from the medical standpoint has been that of Dr. Prideaux, 
who worked during the London air raids ard after. An extension of 
his technique has been made by Whately Smith in his present psycho- 
logical study by exploiting Jung’s word association method. He how- 
ever adds to the simpler and older procedure by including memory 
tests of the lists. By coordination of galvanometer readings with 
reaction times amd reproduction tests, he concludes that affective 
tone decidedly influences memory, one type being positive in effect, 
the other negative. Not only do ordinary words tend to carry an 
emotional tinge, but even nonsense syllables involve an affect. The 
effects of alcohol upon a subject would appear to reduce the degree of 
affect and to lower the level of emotions induced under such conditions 
“to a protopathic type.” The method of the psycho-galvanic reflex is 
also useful in assessing individuality. We agree with the writer that 
some of the work requires further verification and would suggest a 
more rigorous technique before its final acceptance. 


—A. H. Martin. 


A NEW RELIGION. By R. Proctor. Pp. 94. Sydney, The Kingston 
Press. (Our copy from the author.) 


Advocates and predicts the “coming of a Christian system of 
finance, production and distribution of the necessities of life for all.” 
This implies the abolition of the “disease of private ownership of land 
and capital.” 


WHITAKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1924. Pp. 1075. Price 7/6. London. 
(Our copy from Angus and Robertson, Sydney). 
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THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Sydney. Published 
weekly, 1/-. No. 17 (April 26), includes an article on the Intelli- 
gence of the Criminal Insane, by S. J. Minogue, M.B., Ch.M., 
Parramatta Mental Hospital. 


JOURNAL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYDNEY TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE CHEMICAL SOCIETY. VOL. 1. Sydney, 1924. Pp. 88. 
The contents include an interesting and important article on 
Vitamins, by G. Z. Dupain,, F.C.S. 


THE FORUM OF EDUCATION. A Journal of Enquiry and Research 
in the Psychology, Philosophy and Method of Education. Edited 

by C. W. Valentine, M.A., D.Phil. Vol. II., No. 1. February 1924. 

Price, 1/6. 

Contains articles on The Appreciation of Beauty in School 
Children: E. Newcomb; The Bad Lad: A. Paterson; The Teaching 
of Poetry in the Elementary School: E. M. Jebb, and F. M. Buchanan; 
The Scaling and Totalling of School Marks: F. Sandon; The Demon- 
stration School—and after: J. J. Findlay; The Ideas of Girls as to 
Family Relationships: E. L. Melville; Some Effects of Prolonged, Un- 
varied, Mental Work: F. M. Ritchie. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professors Wood- 
bridge and Bush, Columbia University. Published fortnightly. 
Yearly subscription, four dollars. 

Vol. XXI. No. 1, Jan. 3. The Development of Science: L. K. 
Frank. No. 2, Jan. 17. The Design Argument Survives Darwinism: 
B. I. Gilman. Faith: H. W. Schreider. No. 3. Jan 31. The Relativity 
of any Analysis: C. H. Toll. Usefulness, Goodness, and Beauty: 
H. E. Cory. No. 4. Feb. 14. Is Society a Person: R. B. Perry. No. 5. 
Feb. 28. DeMoralizing Freud: J. Rater. Value and Thought- 
Process: D. W. Prall. No. 6 March 13. Life and Confessions of G. 
Stanley Hall: E. D. Starbuck. A Rejoinder on Utility: C. E. Whitmore. 
No. 7. March 27. A Crucial Argument in Modern Idealism: C. H. Toll. 
The Spiritual Basis of a Ghostly Philosophy: J. Ratner. The Logical 
Implications of the Word “This”: F. I. MacKinnon. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second Annual General Meeting of the Australasian Associ- 
ation of Psychology and Philosophy took the form of a short Comgress 
at the University of Melbourne, on May 29 and 30. The Retiring Pre- 
sident, Professor Muscio, delivered an Address on Our Philosophical 
Heritage. Second Session—(1) The Problem of Real and Ideal in the 
Phenomenology of Husserl, by Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson, the 
new President of the Association; (2) Croce’s View of Art, by S. C. 
Lazarus. Third Session—-Discussion on the Position of Psychology and 
Sociology as regards teaching and research in the Universities of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Fourth Session—The Mind of Primitive Man, 
by Professor H. Tasman Lovell. (2) Personality Systems, by Dr. A. H 
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Martin. Fifth Session—Individual Differences from an Evolutionary 
Standpoint, by Professor W. E. Agar. (2) The Social Need for a 
Philosophy of Life, by Professor J. A. Gunn. The meeting was notable 
as the first congress of Psychology and Philosophy in the history of 
Australasia. 


The first meeting for the year of the Sydney Local Branch of the 
Association was held on April 24th, at Sydney University. Three papers 
were read on the Conception of Value, (1) from the economic point 
of view, by Professor Mills; (2) from the psychological point of view, 
by Professor Tasman Lovell; (3) from the philosophical point of view, 
by Professor Muscio. At the second meeting of the Sydney Local 
Branch, to be held on May 22nd at Sydney University, Messrs. Simmat 
and Doig will communicate “Some Experimental Results Upon Appren- 
ticeship.” At the third meeting (July 3), Mr. G. V. Portus will read a 
paper on “Some Modern Conceptions of the State.” 


Attention is directed to the notice printed on the cover, with re- 
gard to the formation of local branches of the Association. Local 
Secretaries and Local Correspondents are requested to communicate 
with the General Secretary or the Editor. A new Local Branch has 
recently been formed at Burwood, N.S.W. It consists of 20 members, 
12 men ard 8 women, who are to meet regularly for the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers on scientific and philosophical subjects. The inter- 
ests of the members of the Branch are very varied. It includes re- 
presentatives of the University and the various scholastic interests, 
and also, perhaps more important, representatives of science, indus- 
try and commerce, and other mwon-academic occupations, such as en- 
gineering and accountancy. The meetings are to be held in the homes 
of the members and aim at social intercourse as well as abstract 
discussion. 

The Melbourne University Philosophical Society is now affiliated 
with the A.A.P.P. This will ensure their future close cooperation in 
the promotion of commor interests. At the same time the Melbourne 
Society is not merged in the larger Association, but retains its name 
and individuality. Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson, the President of the 
M.U.P.S. is also the new President of the A.A.P.P. 


Arrangements have been made with the printers of the Journal for 
the binding of the four numbers constituting the first volume. These 
should be sent to Syd. Day, Ltd., Parramatta Road, Sydney, along with 
the sum of five shillings and sixpence. For this inclusive charge the 
bound volume will be sent to the owner within about a month after 
it has been received. 


